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Editorial Comment .. . 


Education of a Human 


S° FAR as we have been able to ascer- 
tain some more or less formal type 
of education for human beings has been 
going on for six or seven thousand years. 
When we look at the human family today 
we can easily see what a lop-sided job 
has been done. Even the best educated 
or the most educated humans have not 
learned yet how to get along together, or 
how to lead the less educated into ways 
of existence that settle differences with- 
out slaughter. 

After seventy centuries of some kind of 
education there are still 60% of the 
humans on earth who cannot read or 
write in any language. Multiplied mil- 
lions of them are heathen, or barbarians, 
or savages, or all three. Other millions 
are parasites, living off the more vigor- 
ous and more industrious. Many more 
millions are sick, or diseased and in- 
capable of performing the normal func- 
tions of citizenship. 

It all brings us up to the question of 
what do we have to do to educate a 
human. It is clear that what we have 
done in the past, as shown by results, 
was not sufficient. 

It is probable that none of us is edu- 
cated enough to answer the question, but 
some who have caught a glimpse of the 
answer did so by deduction. They de- 
duced from the weaknesses and failures 
that are so manifest that something 
should have been done about them in the 
past, very much as the mender concludes 
that it would be a good idea to put the 
patch where the hole is if he is to stop 
the leak in the roof. 

As we look over the great mass of 
humans living on the earth we observe 


that nearly all the groups of them that 
have had some semblance of what we 
have called education, have recently been 
engaged in the tri-cennial business of 
mass massacre. The others, the un- 
civilized, the savages and the so-called 
wild people, lived through the war peri- 
od very peaceably. Perhaps if they had 
had the kind of education the “more ad- 
vanced” humans have had, they, too, 
would have been busy with murder. The 
absurdity of such a suggestion accentu- 
ates the fact that somewhere along the 
line in some of the centuries the race 
went off at a tangent and arrived at the 
conclusion that if some one fragment or 
sector, or function of a human could be 
developed, nothing else was necessary. 
The rest of him could just tag along in 
atrophied desuetude just so it could keep 
out of the way of the part of him which 
had been singled out for special treat- 
ment. 

So the intellect was selected as being 
a good subject to experiment on, and for 
centuries men have worked overtime on 
that fraction of the human, and the re- 
sults per se are not too flattering. 

It has just begun to dawn on us that 
the intellect was of little value when the 
heart of our human quit beating, or his 
stomach gave up in despair after being 
bombarded for years with things that 
were designed for use in trade and in- 
dustry and not for human consumption. 
We can now begin to see that if a human 
does not know what to procure for his 
stomach and in what regulation and quan- 
tity he should consume it, the function- 
ing of all other constituent parts of him 
will be correspondingly brief. 
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If his mind is keenly aware of most 
of the“important things that have hap- 
pened in the past and has the capacity 
to grasp the mysteries of the scientific 
world, by which such material progress 
has been made, and he is still willing to 
pick your pocket when you are not look- 
ing, or bribe his way into position, or 
contribute to the delinquency of the ig- 
norant, he is certainly far from being 
educated. 


If he is only selfishly interested in ob- 
ligations of citizenship he has entirely 


missed the functions of an educated hu- - 


man and is simply “working” his com- 
munity, and not working for it. An edu- 
cation that would equip him as a citizen 
would never leave him in such a state 


that all the other citizens have to watch @¥. 


him. 

We might even do all thaffig possible 
for this human in the way o eloping 
his mind, giving him a kno e of his 


body, developing within its proper sphere 
a high concept of morality, and he still 
would not be educated. We could prob- 
ably get him around to the point where 
he would have some sort of philosophy 
of life, but even yet he would be willing 
to cheat and lie and steal and even mur- 
der, on an international scale. His only 
condition would be that these derelictions 
be not too highly localized. 


Yes, it takes even more than all of 
these. One great part of him would still 
be important. He has a spiritual part. 
He was created with it. If it is not nur- 
tured and trained, it too will atrophy even 
as an unused hand or brain. Far more, 
its activity will invalidate or discount all 
of the other functions of this human. 
Somehow we must find a way to educate 
this side of human beings if the whole 
human is to be educated, and if the whole 
human world is to be saved from destruc- 
tion by its own hand. 
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IF and AND 


If you have done 
Your own full part 
To help the cause 

In which we work 
There'll be no plaint 
Although we fail 

In what we try. 

But if you’ve sulked 
Within your tent 
And have nét lent 

A helping hand 

Nor sacrificed 

Nor given aid 

In any way 

To those who toiled, 
You don’t deserve 
To share the gains 
Which victory won, 
And shame shall be 
Your hapless lot 
And deep regret 
And bitter thoughts 
Shall haunt your ways 
Through endless years. 




















Current Practices in the Education 


Of Teachers for Rural Children 


HE education of teachers for rural 

children constitutes one of the most 
serious problems of public education in 
the postwar period. In order to find out 
what is being done in the pre-service and 
in-service education of rural teachers in 
seven states included in the Midsouth 
Conference on Rural Life and Education, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas, a 
questionnaire was sent to all state teach- 
ers colleges for whites and to colleges of 
education of state universities in these 
states, and letters of inquiry were sent 
to state departments of education. Re- 
plies were received from fourteen state 
teachers colleges, six state universities, 
and six state departments of education. 


The returns show that all teacher-train- 
ing institutions answering the question- 
naire provide programs for the pre-serv- 
ice education of teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools. No college, how- 
ever, has a specialized rural curriculum, 
but fifteen institutions emphasize rural 
aspects in their regular professional 
courses for teachers. In five of these 
institutions the amount of rural emphasis 
is pronounced, while in the other ten 
colleges it appears rather incidental. Ten 
institutions have arrangements for stu- 
dent teaching in nearby rural schools 
under the direction of regular college 
staff members. A few colleges provide 
other types of off-campus experiences for 
prospective rural teachers. These ac- 
tivities include participation in com- 
munity organizations, use of human and 
natural resources, and off-campus edu- 
cational workshops. 


D. T. FERRELL 
Head, Department of Education 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


In view of the fact that public schools 
in the South are predominantly rural, it 
is surprising to discover that teacher- 
training institutions are not assuming 
more responsibility for the pre-service 
education of teachers for rural children. 
This situation is all the more astonishing 
when one realizes that rural education 
is not only the most important educa- 
tional problem but also one of the great- 
est enterprises in the South. The region 
abounds with almost unlimited natural 
resources—favorable climate, abundant 
rainfall, rich soils, excellent mineral de- 
posits, wonderful forests, and magnifi- 
cent streams with untold possibilities for 
recreation and water power, yet there is 
resource-waster everywhere. Even more 
important are the vast human resources, 
for without their development the natural 
resources can have little or no meaning. 
When compared with modern urban 
areas, however, rural areas show definite 
lags in health, recreational facilities, 
social service agencies, and educational 
opportunities. The conservation and 
wise use of natural resources depend 
upon the training, character, and co- 
operative efforts of the people of the 
South. The development of the people 
depend, in turn, upon good school pro- 
grams, but good schools are impossible 
without excellent teachers. 

The implications for teacher educa- 
tion in the South are clear. Because 4 
large portion of the teachers turned out 
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each year will teach rural children, 
teacher-training institutions must face the 
problem of adapting their curricula to 
meet the needs of teachers who are going 
to work in rural communities. They 
must provide opportunities for prospec- 
tive rural teachers to acquire broad 
scholarship and well-rounded personali- 
ties; some knowledge and understanding 
of the American way of life; some ap- 
preciation and understanding of the rich 
cultural heritage of the South; some 
knowledge and understanding of the 
great educational, economic, recrea- 
tional, and social problems of the region; 
an understanding of the natural environ- 
ment and the ways in which the lives of 
people are affected by it; ability to live 
and work with rural people; and pro- 
fessional competencies sufficient to enable 
them to understand and use the interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, and learning experi- 
ences of rural children. Opportunities 
should also be provided for them to do 
student teaching in rural schools and to 
obtain actual experiences in studying the 
needs of rural people. 


This rural adaptation will be equally 
valuable to teachers who are likely to 
work in urban areas, for all teachers in 
the South need to be aware of the prob- 
lems of the region, rural as well as urban. 
Relationships between town and country 
are so closely interwoven that it is dif_i- 
cult to separate one from the other. What 
happens in Montgomery, Little Rock, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Jackson, Nash- 
ville, Dallas, and in other urban centers 
will likely affect life in the rural sections 
of their respective states, and vice versa. 
Teachers, regardless of where they teach, 
need to be conscious of this fact so that 
they can work for better understanding 
between people in rural and urban areas. 


There is a serious shortage of trained 
teachers in many rural areas, and so the 
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recruitment of prospective teachers for 
rural schools is one of the most challeng- 
ing problems facing teacher-training in- 
stitutions in the next few years. Judged 
by the replies, however, it seems that no 
college has tackled this problem in earn- 
est. Two institutions and one state de- 
partment of education are making plans 
for recruitment programs in the spring 
of 1946. Many people are of the opinion 
that the teacher shortage will continue for 
the next five or ten years, depending 
somewhat upon economic developments 
in the nation. Unless something can be 
done to encourage promising young 
people to enter the teaching profession, 
public education in the South faces a 
very gloomy outlook in the coming 
decade. 


In recent years some teacher-training 
institutions and state departments of edu- 
cation have begun to assume more re- 
sponsibility for developing programs for 
the in-service education of teachers for 
rural children. The impacts of World 
War II, together with the critical short- 
age of trained teachers, have undoubtedly 
given considerable impetus to this move- 
ment. In addition to summer sessions 
and the usual types of extension services, 
some colleges are providing off-campus 
workshops, educational conferences, off- 
campus demonstration and child develop- 
ment centers, and helping teacher pro- 
grams. Several state departments of ed- 
ucation have attacked the problem 
through experimenting with resource-use 
education, organizing programs for cur- 
riculum development, promoting local 
health programs, and stimulating local 
supervisory and helping teacher pro- 
grams. As a result of these activities, 
closer relationships are developing 
among state departments of education, 
teacher-training institutions, and local 
school systems in planning and conduct- 
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ing programs for the improvement of 
teachers in service. 

Programs for the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers for rural children will 
likely take on added significance in the 
future. The period of pre-service train- 
ing will probably be lengthened, but this 
development will not preclude the need 
for more comprehensive programs for 
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the improvement of rural teachers in 
service. There is also a good chance 
that much closer relationships will de- 
velop among state departments of edu- 
cation, teacher-training institutions, and 
local school systems in organizing and 
promoting programs for the education 
of teachers for rural children. This will 
certainly be a wholesome trend. 


An Educational ‘’Must”’ 


W: have not yet reached the “horse 
and buggy” stage in the size of most 
rural school districts. Schools originated 
in a rural economy and were placed 
within the walking distance of a small 
child because transportation facilities 
were poor. The resulting small school 
district served well when this nation’s 
economy was primarily agrarian; but the 
complexity of modern life requires a 
much broader education than the small 
schools are providing. 

Every community, rural and urban, 
now needs to provide both general and 
vocational education for adults as well 
as for children. Community. facilities 
for education should extend, if possible, 
to the level of the Junior College. Larger 
groups of learners are needed than can 
be brought together in the typical small 
school district—if we are to provide the 
broad program of education needed by 
those who remain in rural areas, take 
care of the additional needs of city-bound 
young people, and offer needed adult 
education. This need for larger groups 
is emphasized by the development of 
visual aids, libraries, laboratories, and 
other teaching tools. Communities have 
been enlarged through the use of auto- 


Fioyp W. REEVES 
Professor of Administration 
University of Chicago 
© 


mobiles and telephones but district re- 
organization has lagged behind the needs 
of the larger community. Despite the 
growing complexity of educational needs 
and the shrinking of distance through im- 
proved transportation, school districts 
organized at the time of settlement re- 
main practically unchanged in many 
states. 


Sixty-Four Varieties 


There are three types of local school 
units that need consideration—attendance 
areas, fiscal or taxing units, and adminis- 
trative units. There are also three levels 
of administration within many states— 
local, intermediate, usually the county; 
and state. 

In all, sixty-four different types of 
school districts have been classified. 
Often ten or twelve of these types exist 
within a single state. In the New Eng- 
land States the town is a school unit; in 
most of the states of the Southeast region 
the county is a school unit; in most of the 
states of the remainder of the United 
States the common school district is the 
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school unit. A few states, notably Kan- 
sas, Illinois, and California, have large 
numbers of separate high school units 
that overlap the elementary school units. 
One of the major difficulties in obtaining 


changes in existing school district or- 


ganization in most states has been found 
to be the failure to locate definitely the 
local responsibility for planning a re- 
organization of school districts. While 
certain duties concerning reorganization 
have been conferred by law upon county 
superintendents or upon county commis- 
sioners, these officials have not been 
granted powers that are adequate to 
secure a desirable reorganization. 

When existing units decide by vote 
whether or not they will reorganize, re- 
organization takes place slowly. It takes 
place much faster when the proposed new 
units decide this matter by majority vote 
of those living in the new units, or when 
the county as a whole decides this matter. 
Reorganization on a large scale took 
place first in New England and in the 
states of the Southeast, with New Eng- 
land adopting the town as the unit and 
the Southeast adopting the county. Dur- 
ing recent years West Virginia has 
adopted the county unit. In other parts 
of the United States reorganization has 
been in the direction of reducing the num- 
ber of very small units through disorgan- 
izing small units and consolidating them 
into larger community units. Indiana 
was an exception to the trend in the Mid- 
dle-West toward developing community 
units in that it adopted the township as 
the local unit. There are now eight states 
with fewer than 100 local school units. 
But there are also still twelve states with 
more than 4,000 local units and one state 
with more than 11,000 local units. 


Points of Agreement 


There are four points of general agree- 
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ment among most students of the prob- 

lem of rural school organization. These 

points are: 

1. Attendance areas for high schools 
should be large enough to make pos- 
sible a good high school program. The 
same principle should apply to at- 
tendance areas for elementary schools, 
junior high schools, and junior col- 
leges. 

2. No administrative unit should be 
smaller than the size of a satisfactory 
attendance area for a good senior 
high school, and if possible for a good 
junior college. The administrative 
unit should be large enough to make 
possible a sound program of ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

3. The community—that is, the town and 
county combined, should be the basis 
of the high school attendance area. 

4. There should be no high school ad- 
ministrative units overlapping ele- 
mentary school administrative units. 
Instead, the same administrative unit 
should operate both elementary and 
high schools. 


Points of Disagreement 


There is a disagreement among edu- 
cators on the issue as to whether the com- 
munity, the county, two or more counties 
combined, or the State should be the ad- 
ministrative unit. 

Advantages of the community as an 

administrative unit include: 

1. A greater degree of local control 
would be possible than in the case of 
larger units. 

2. A community crossing county lines 
could be included in the same ad- 
ministrative unit. 

Advantages of county as an adminis- 

trative unit are: 

1. The county has a larger tax base than 
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the community to equalize the tax 
burden. 

More expert supervision would be 
possible in the county than in the 
smaller community unit. 


The county school unit would cor- 
respond with other governmental units 
dealing with education or with related 
functions, thus facilitating the co- 
ordination of educational and related 
activities. 

The advantages of combining two 
or more counties into one administra- 
tive unit would be similar to those ob- 
tained under the county unit. 

The State as an administrative unit 
has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages over the smaller units. Its major 
advantage is its larger tax base. Its 
major disadvantage is that it takes the 
control of education farther away 
from the people. 

There is disagreement among educa- 


tors as to whether town or village areas 
and farm areas should be included in 
the same administrative unit. 


1. 


4. 


10 


From the standpoint of the effective- 
ness of the educational program, it is 
agreed that they should be in the same 
unit. 


. From the standpoint of justice to the 


farmer in terms of tax burden, it is 
agreed that they should not be in- 


. cluded in the same administrative 


unit. (The tax burden on farm prop- 
erty is from two to four times as heavy 
as that on town or city property, when 
the tax rates are the same, because of 
the lower income earned on farm 


property. ) 


. If state aid is large, however, the in- 


justice resulting from inequal income 
upon property between village and 
farm is not great. 


A possible plan would be to have dif- 





ferent tax rates for town property and 
farms within the same district. 


How to Secure Reorganization 


In addition to permissive consolidation 
laws by which states have accomplished 
some reorganization during recent years, 
there are three other principal methods 
of reorganization. These are: 

1. Make the county the unit by state leg- 
islation. 

Several states that now have county 

units secured such units by legislation. 

2. Eliminate low valuation districts and 

low enrollment schools by the enforce- 

ment of certain minimum standards. 

An illustration of the elimination 

of low enrollment schools is the case 
of New Mexico, which provided for 
the disorganization of all elementary 
school districts with fewer than 12 
pupils and of all high school districts 
with fewer than 30 pupils. The New 
Mexico law resulted in a reduction 
from 960 districts to 580 districts be- 
tween 1941 and 1944. During this 
period, many districts were disorgan- 
ized and their territory attached to 
that of other districts. 


As an example of the elimination 
of low valuation districts, the case of 
Wisconsin may be cited. The Wis- 
consin law requires the state superin- 
tendent to disorganize one-teacher dis- 
tricts having valuations of less than 
$100,000. Under the Wisconsin law 
a field man from the state superin- 
tendent’s office conducts a survey of 
an entire county; hearings are held 
with school board members and other 
interested persons; decisions are then 
made on the basis of recommendations 
of the state examiner and evidence 
submitted by interested persons. 

Among the factors that should de- 
termine the closing of small schools 
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by administrative action based upon 
legislation are: 

1. Small enrollments 

2. Small tax bases 

3. No school house in the district 

4. A poor school house 


5. Extent to which needs may be met 
by attaching the territory of the 
district to other districts. 


. Secure General Reorganization with- 


in each county that is based upon a 
local survey of the existing situation. 
In addition to getting rid of small 
school districts by establishing county 
units and by closing small districts 
with low valuations or low enroll- 
ments, both large and small districts 
may be reorganized by establishing 
county reorganization commissions 
and a state reorganization agency. 
This is the best plan through which 
to secure reorganization in states that 
cannot secure legislation; it would 
still be the best plan if the community 
is considered more satisfactory than 
the county as an administrative unit. 
This method involves, in addition to 
a county reorganization commission 
in each county, a state agency with 
a state reorganization committee, or 
a division in the office of the state 
superintendent, to assist in surveying 
the school situation and in carrying 
out definite reorganization plans. 


This method has been used in Ore- 
gon and Washington and has proved 
to be particularly effective in the case 
of Washington. It has recently been 
adopted in Kansas. 

When the Washington law went into 
effect in 1941, there were more than 
1300 school districts. Three years 
later in April, 1944, about half of 
these districts had been involved in 
reorganization plans which had then 
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been completed. Many districts in 
Washington have been reorganized 
during the past year and I understand 
that the last session of the legislature 
provided forms of state aid that are 
greatly stimulating further reorgan- 
ization. 


The County Commission should be 


1. Authorized to survey the needs for 
reorganization and prepare a tenta- 
tive plan to include: 


(a) Proposed district boundaries 


(b) Proposed arrangements on 
bonded debt 


(c) Proposed use or disposal of 
school buildings 


2. Required to publish the tentative 
plan 


LOG WITH THE STUDENT ON THE OTHER 
is teaching at its best. But we can’t all be Mark Hop- 
kins, and it’s a safe assumption that the distinguished 
Massachusetts educator of the middle 1800’s would en- 
thusiastically endorse the function of the modern school 
library in today’s education, and the use of such titles 
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ADVENTURES IN READING by May Lamberton 
Becker (new and revised edition). Since its original 
publication ADVENTURES IN READING has been quietly 
leading boys and girls into good reading habits—not by 
preaching or too obvious teaching, or pedantic rule- 
making, but by friendly, sensible ‘‘man to man” con- 
versation about how easy and how wise it is to know the 
joy of good books. For grades seven through high 
school. $2.00 


THE LAND OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
by Alicia Street. The latest addition to the PORTRAITS 
OF THE NATIONS SERIES, with introduction by May 
Lamberton Becker. With a fine gift of selection, and her 
deep understanding of the English people, Mrs. Street’s 
book contributes significantly to increasing friendly under- 
standing between the people of England and the people 
of the United States. Grades seven through high 
school. $2.00 
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Please send me the following books at regular 
school discount: | 
C Adventures in Reading......... $2.00 | 
[] The Land of the English People. . $2.00 : 
the following free catalogs: | 
(1. School Library Catalog i 
CJ Lippincott Books for Boys and Girls | 
(0 Supplementary Books for Home Eco- 
nomics ! 
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Address | 
J.B.Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. J 























3. Required to hold hearings with 
school board members and other 
interested persons 

4. Authorized to revise the plans after 
the hearings are held. 

5. Required to have plan approved 
by state agency 

6. Required to call an election, unless 
legislation has been secured that 
does not require such an election. 


The state reorganization agency 
may be either a state commission ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of re- 
organizing districts, or it may be a 
division of the state superintendent’s 
office, depending on the strength of 
that office and the soundness of its 
organization. The state agency should 
have a staff to assist and advise the 
county commissions at the several 
stages of their work. The state agen- 
cy should also have the power either 
of final approval of plans or of ap- 





proval before an election of the people 
is held to obtain final approval. All 
interested parties should have a right 
of appeal to the state agency or to 
some court or independent appeal 
board. 


A Key to the Future 

School district reorganization is one of 
the keys to unlock the doors to the future 
of rural education in one of the most diff- 
cult times that rural schools and rural 
America has ever faced. If rural Ameri- 
ca prospers, this Nation will prosper. If 
rural America enters a period of depres- 
sion, the Nation will follow it into such 
a period. This has happened before and 
it could happen again. I believe that it 
will happen again unless we act both 
quickly and wisely. The only hope for 
a prosperous rural America or for a 
prosperous Nation lies in education of 
the right kind for all people, both rural 


and urban. 








Important Trends Affecting Education 


Centralization of finance and business resulting from technological advancement. 


~ 
° 


2. The flight of youth from the farm. 


(The “Back to the Farm” movement of the days of Theodore Roosevelt has become 


an absurdity.) 
(a) Rural-urban birthrates. 


constituted 30 per cent of all children. 


5. Educational inequality between city and country has been increasing. 


10 adults on the farm have 14 children; 10 adults 
in the larger cities have only 7 children. At the most, not more than three 
out of five boys born on farms will be needed to replace farmers who retire. 

(b) Industrial opportunities in cities have increased for many years. Since 1800 
the percentage of all workers classified as agricultural workers has been 
reduced from 90 per cent to 15 per cent. 

3. Industrial unemployment, however, has existed for many years. At no time during 
the past thirty years have we ever had full employment except during the two world 
wars. Except during the war periods, unemployment has increased each decade. 
At one time during 1932 there were almost 14 million unemployed. Early in 1940 
there were almost 9 million unemployed. 

4. Economic inequality between city and country has through the years increased. In 
1940 agricultural income was only 7 per cent of the national income, although the 
agricultural population was 25 per cent of the total population and farm children 
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_| Specific Improvements 
Needed in 
Rural Education 


Among improvements needed in rural 

areas are: ° 

1. Education for all children, youth and 
adults. 

2. Education not only for more years 
but also for longer periods each year. 

3. Better teachers. This requires not 
only better salaries and better teacher 
training, but also 

4. Better administration and better su- 
pervision. This, in turn, requires 

5. Larger units for taxation, adminis- 
tration, and supervision, more state 
aid; and more federal aid. 

6. Better school buildings. This re- 
quires, also, more state and federal 
aid and larger school districts. 


A Program of Action 
To Secure 
Reorganization 


1. Survey the facts. 

2. Develop a broad program of educa- 
tion through press and radio. 

3. Develop a broad program of educa- 
tion for leaders of organized groups 
—chamber of commerce, labor and 
farm organizations, women’s organ- 
izations and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

4. Develop a program of education for 
legislators and other state officials. 

5. Secure the assistance of experts— 
sociologists, economists, and edu- 
cators—from higher institutions to 
conduct research and assist in edu- 
cating the public. 

6. Use the journal of the state teachers’ 
association as a major means for the 
education of the teachers in order that 
they may understand the problems in- 
volved in reorganization. 
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TRAVEL! 


MEXICO ¢ GUATEMALA ¢ SO. — 
Alaska ¢ Hawaii ¢ Euro e 
Adventure trips, suey trips, Ley | p. -4 _ 
students and teachers. 46 day tours from $335. 
Write for our new zie 
SiITAa Society for International Travel 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
are a powerful teaching tool because 
they’re professionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter specialists 
to be used by teachers as an integral part 
of the.school curriculum. They’re authentic, 
complete and teacher-tested! They’re with- 
out bias, prejudice, or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent motion pictures ever designed for 
teoching purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can build 
a classroom film library —now—under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan, or participate in 
a Cooperative Film Library program. The 
cost is as low as film rentals (often lower) 
—with no liability beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan. We will be glad to call on you, 
and show films, and help you plan to build 
your own basic classroom film library. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


Serving Kentucky Schools Since 1924 

178 Walnut Street 
Representatives 

Gene Diefenbach—Gordon Godbey—B. M. Taylor 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


Lexington 34, Kentucky 
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Facing Facts 


eee problem of teaching the special 
subjects and those of pupil develop- 
ment have been presented all too often 
as variant or even opposing ideas. Many 
a sincere and conscientious teacher has 
pondered with misgiving the growing 
emphasis on pupil adjustment. This has 
been true especially of secondary school 
teachers whose interest in particular 
fields of study may have influenced them 
in the desire to share with others the 
delights and values of their chosen sub- 
jects. 

There have been few teachers, prob- 
ably, who have not become friends and 
guides to certain of their pupils; but to 
be friend and guide to all pupils first, 
and teacher second is still a startling sug- 
gestion to many. Yet, to any of us, the 
right answer to the question—which is of 
more importance, the pupil or the sub- 
ject?—is both obvious and trite. This 
does not minimize the importance of sub- 
ject matter or of sound scholarship. 
Rather does it recognize the inescapable 
fact that the pupil’s well-being is a pre- 
requisite to sound scholarship and good 
citizenship. 

While the emphasis on the pupil is 
somewhat new in public education, a long 
and widespread search through the ages 
for a solution to the child-problem indi- 
cates both its importance and the baffling 
factors involved. The child-problem 
cannot be solved by the simple applica- 
tion of given rules, as are the problems 
of arithmetic or geometry. The solving 
of the human problem often lies rather 
in tedious methods and a continuous 
process. At times the solution may never 
be reached. Unsuccessful working with 
the child on his problem by parent, 
teacher, and counselor may result in a 





Linpa Boyp 
Teacher of Guidance 
Southern Junior High Schoot 
LoutsE M. KoRNFELD 


Dean of Girls 
Shawnee High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


problem child; unsuccessful dealing with 
the problem child may result in an un- 
happy, unmatured and _ unsuccessful 
adult. 

At a meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women in 1936, Alice 
Lloyd, Dean of Women at the University 
of Michigan, outlined rather simply the 
long and difficult method of dealing with 
a child-problem. Her plan was to help 
young people “face facts (1) with hon- 
esty, (2) with courage, and (3) with 
imagination.” Most failures in the lives 
of our girls and boys, as well as in our 
own lives, lie largely in the inability to 
bring these three factors to bear on the 
situation simultaneously. Certainly this 
technique, if followed, will not fail them 
either in adolescence or adulthood. 

Understanding is not a product of 
rapid growth. It is the teacher’s and 
counselor’s job to acquire it for them- 
selves and to assist pupils in acquiring 
it. Our task is to get pupils to recognize 
their own interests, abilities, and needs, 
then to help them deal with those in- 
terests, abilities, and needs, honestly, 
courageously, and hopefully. The health 
counselor and the visiting teacher make 
essential contributions to the understand- 
ing of the physical needs and abilities of 
pupils. 

One of the greatest difficulties in get- 
ting the teen age girl or boy to face facts 
may be an emotional reaction to the prob- 
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lem under discussion. That reaction may 
show itself as a dislike or fear of a per- 
son, thing, idea, or subject: or, the re- 
action may be an excluding admiration or 
love of one person, thing, or even one sub- 
ject. Frequently pupils can gain more 
insight into the crippling power of some 
emotions and the lifting power of others 
through group discussion than through 
individual counseling. Insight grows in 
relating or sharing experiences, discuss- 
ing fears, likes, or dislikes with others. 
Group discussions, led by student coun- 
cil leaders, home room teacher, coun- 
selor, or dean, can often be very helpful 
in bringing pupils to a realization that 
their problems or feelings are not unique. 
After this realization they can face the 
issues with less emotion and in a more 
articulate way. One of the writers of 
this article has found this true especially 
of girls just coming into the tenth grade 
in their ideas concerning (1) effort or 
accomplishment as the basis for marks; 
(2) facing subject difficulties and fail- 
ures or dropping the subject; (3) mak- 
ing new friends or restricting friendship 
to the girl or girls “that I have been with 
ever since I was in kindergarten;” (4) 
good taste or bad taste. 


This fact-facing technique is a boon to 
effectual teaching of subject matter or 
to mastery of skills. The pupil may 
not become aware of the real value of 
fact-finding immediately, but he will 
later recognize it fully, sometimes in 
the flash of intelligence or in the product 
“of a mind duly prepared.” In support 
of this belief we quote from a letter 
which was recently received by an Eng- 
lish teacher in one of our high schools. 

I want to thank you, Miss............ , for 
what you have done for me .. . I can 
remember when I thought, “What differ- 
ence does it make whether we know the 
important idea the author is trying to 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; April 
23, 1616, Shakespeare died. {n the interim be- 
tween these April dates, he wrote his many fa- 
mous plays in one of which he compared the 
spring of love to the uncertain glory of an 


April day. miu 
DISCOVERY, a new seventh grade reader, by 
Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. This two- 
color text is a real Discovery for teachers 
who want perfect organization in developmen- 
tal reading—stories, poems and factual mate- 
rial. The reading skills taught in the Sixth 
Reader of Easy Growtn IN ReEapine are 
extended and expanded in Discovery. 

PIF 
POPULATION of more than 58% of the nations 
of the world is smaller than that of little old 
New York (estimated 7,677,000). 

PAF 
DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography teachers 
will find the new Wortp GEOGRAPHY FOR 
ELEMENTARY ScHoo.s, copyright late 1945, to 
be the answer to their prayers. 

PAF 
MAJOR error in the compilation of arithmetics 
is use of too difficult vocabulary. Ar1THMETIC 
WE Use (Grades 2-9) is so carefully graded 
in text, as well as in content, that each child 
may easily read and understand the work 
for his specific grade level. 

a td 
CAN DO—by their own earnings, twenty-five 
million women in the U.S. support themselves. 

a a 
AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77)-will read and 
study with delight the new Story or AMERICAN 
AvIATION by Jim Ray. 

PA 
SHORTAGES and war have inured all of us to 
waiting. Almost two hundred years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, and 
futilely, too. If you want to know the in- 
teresting story of how the distinguished and 
independent forerunner of THE WINSTON 
DicTIoNARY editor accepted delay, write 
Winston FLAsHeEs. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge) to} hfe) 
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put across? Isn’t it enough if we know 
how the story turns out?” Or, “Why all 
the bother about using the right tense 
and making the verb agree with its sub- 
ject?” 

Although it has been a long time since 
I heard you tell our class, “The impor- 
tant thing, girls, is to learn to think, and 
to think straight, not just to ‘get by’ or 
‘muddle through’.” I often remember 
those words. I now believe what you 
said is the truth. Certainly I still make 
mistakes, but I want to thank you for 
the many that I haven’t (made).” 

That last sentence is a real tribute to 
the teacher who requires pupils to face 
the fact that certain things are necessary 
in the mastery of a subject or the ac- 
quisition of a skill. This is no easy 
task, for the rebellious pupil may cease 
to put forth the effort required, or the 
easily discouraged one may drop out of 
school altogether. It is in such situations 
as this that the teacher must be able to 
sense the pupil’s interests, his abilities, 
and his needs, and to help him come to 
terms with himself and with the require- 
ments made of him. 

There are many techniques for study- 
ing pupils. Tests, records, observations, 
questionnaires, as well as individual and 
group conferences, are all helpful in 
learning to understand a pupil and his 
needs. ‘Tests, interviews and confer- 
ences help the pupil to understand him- 
self. With this understanding the pupil 
is more capable of evaluating his prog- 
ress and his experiences, and of making 
choices based upon a more mature sense 
of values. 


Although the teacher is important in 
helping to discover the individual needs 
of a pupil, and in carrying out a program 
which will enable him to make a needed 
choice or adjustment, it is the counselor 
or dean who may be called upon to co- 
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ordinate the efforts of all persons con- 
cerned. All the resources of the school. 
the home, and the community should be 
made available for the pupil’s use in 
making his choices and in furthering his 
program. Too often there is a tendency 
on the part of the parents to lay the whole 
responsibility for the education of their 
children and for their adjustment to life 
upon the schools. Directly or through 
the efforts of the visiting teacher and 
health teacher, a dean or counselor can 
often enlist and guide such parents in a 
cooperative effort with the child. 

Helping a pupil make satisfactory ad- 
justment may require tedious attention to 
what may seem trivial details of the 
child’s relationships and habits. It may 
require many hours of conference and 
drag itself out over months of time be- 
fore the pupil can “go ahead on his own.” 
If, at last, the word “closed” can be hon- 
estly written across the record, then the 
time has been well spent. 


No discussion of this type would be 
complete without reference to the con- 
tribution the librarian could make to- 
ward the pupil’s plan for self-realization. 
Up to date vocational literature and col- 
lege catalogues are indispensable. Such 
material may be used with individual 
pupils as effectively in homeroom or 
classroom as in the library. 


Skillful guidance on the part of teach- 
ers and counselors is required in work- 
ing with those pupils who have inflated 
opinions of their own needs and ability. 
The last few years have seen an increase 
in the number of high school girls and 
boys who feel that they need much more 
than simple clothes, simple food, simple 
recreation and shelter. Many young 
people overestimate their ability to carry 
a full load at school and twenty to thirty- 
five hours of work a week outside of 
school. They become weary, ill, or dis- 
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couraged at the lack of usual progress. 
Interests of work, school, and social life 
conflict. Many girls and boys will sacri- 
fice their school work and graduation 
rather than reduce their part-time work 
in store, shop, telephone exchange, or 
office. The invitation to return the next 
semester along with the expression of the 
teacher’s regret upon withdrawal from 
school has brought more than one pupil 
back with a comment something like this 
-—*You were right; I found I could not 
do both. I’m going to stick it out this 
time because I am determined to gradu- 
ate.” 


To come out of a work-school jam suc- 
cessfully, high school pupils may need 
the help of parents, all their teachers, 
health counselors, visiting teachers, and 
perhaps their employers. All persons 
involved will have to face facts. The 
principal, dean, or counselor may have 
to act as a buffer, adjust school program 
to part-time work, and urge compromise 
to keep the youth in school. A real co- 
ordinator is needed where ever a school- 
work problem presents itself. The health 
of the adolescent is of prime importance, 
not only to the individual, but also to 
the welfare of the nation. 


This is the case of Helen. Success in 
a very small high school led her to ex- 
pect high marks .in the college prepara- 
tory classes of a large city school. Only 
after failure, illness, and much work on 
the part of the dean and teachers was 
she willing finally to enroll in courses 
for which she was prepared and in which 
she was capable of meeting success. She 
was a healthy, happy, and successful girl 
a year later, and we dare hope she was a 
wiser girl, too. 

The school’s crowded files yield story 
after story of child-problems, some of 
which were met and others of which were 
not. Here we find Barney, who yielded 
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LOANS 


How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 
without endorsers —Up to 18 months* to repay 


HORT OF CASH? You can get a loan from Household Finance 
in a quick simple transaction. You may even apply for the 
money and make your payments entirely by mail! 
You need no security, no endorsers to get a loan from House- 
hold. If you have a steady position, you can borrow here on 
your earning ability. 


Repay in instalments 


You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* monthly instalments. 
Notice that you may choose the schedule that best fits your 
own income. Payments shown include principal and charges. 
The nearest Household office will be glad to receive your ap- 
ag for whatever amount you need. Or send the coupon 
for full information about borrowing by mail. 


Helps for consumers 


Home economics teachers use Household’s booklets on buying 
and budgeting as study material. Ask for free sample copies. 

*Loans for the payment of certain “‘restricted’’ articles are 
limited by Government regulations to 12 months. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 8 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 8.85 
50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 $ 6.30 $ 5.47 
100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44.14 17.79 10.45 9.07 
150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 


200 104.07 70.30 28.18 16.44 14.22 
250 129.83 87.70 35.06 20.38 17.60 
300 155.59 | 105.10 41.92 24.31 20.97 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 


month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—“Corordtion, Dncorporated — 


est. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana ~ 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bidg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. i tiati bleted by mail. 
a ie 8 elt 5 ed a ee re cas he i eee ren 
































Send coupon for free information. No obligation to bor- 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KS4 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your booklet: “‘How to Get 
a Loan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Amouni | wish to borrow $.......... for. .....Months 
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to advice and faced his situation squarely 
only after expulsion from school was 
imminent. Now five months later, he 
has developed into a fine citizen and a 
fair student, and has expressed his ap- 
preciation to the school for helping him 
“snap out of it.” Next is Doris, the 
perfectionist. She was unhappy if she 
was not the best in everything; she 
wanted to participate in everything; she 
was always striving to be the best. Doris 
required skilled counseling to bring her 
to a just evaluation of herself and of the 
activities on which she placed such great 
importance. Then we come to Anna who, 
after several simple selling jobs, was 
helped to find part time work as a drug 
clerk in order to earn money toward 





college expenses and at the same time 
gain an insight into the scientific studies 
which she planned to take up. There is 
Julia with a home situation too difficu't 
to cope with alone. Herbert is another 
who had to be helped to see that his dis- 
honest work habits and. his unreliabie 
service record were not in accord with 
his desire to become a minister. 

The relating of cases from the file of 
pupils with problems could go on for- 
ever. Those boys and girls who go on 
their way with courage and vision will 
ever be grateful to the men and women 
who have widened their horizon of learn- 
ing or increased their power to face 
facts. These are the teachers who will 
be remembered. 


A School Serving its Community 


‘te has always been my belief that teach- 
ers have a vital part to play in our 
democratic social order. It is the teach- 
er’s role, in cooperation with patrons and 
other public spirited citizens, to train 
youth for intelligent citizenship, thereby 
insuring them of a more abundant life. 

The Utica Consolidated High and 
Graded School located on Highway 75, 
twelve miles south of Owensboro, en- 
deavors to insure the youth a more 
abundant life and serve the large rural 
community in which it is located. 

The teacher’s duties and responsibili- 
ties of this school are not confined to class 
room alone, as is often the case, but are 
intended to encourage leadership in all 
social and economic functions and im- 
prove the health conditions of our school 
and community. 

It is my firm belief that the first pre- 
requisite to learning is a healthy body; 
with this in mind the school sponsors— 
a nutrition class. Fifteen under nour- 
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Principal, Utica High School 
Utica, Ky. 
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ished children are given milk, codliver 
oil and crackers, in addition to their 
warm lunch. During a period of four 
weeks there was a gain of twenty pounds 
in the class; the greatest individual gain 
was three and one-half pounds. Each 
pupil gained one-half pound or more. 

With the help of the Food Administra- 
tion and the Vocational Department of 
Education at Frankfort, our school lunch 
program has been a success. Proper 
diets and hot lunches are aids to good 
health. The Utica school serves an av- 
erage of 263 hot lunches daily; 31 of 
these lunches are given free and the 
other lunches at a nominal cost of ten 
cents per lunch. 

The Utica school appreciates the fact 
that we have an up to date library. The 
school tries to provide the best reading 
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American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


One exporience will help you 


in filling your needs for school 
furnishings and supplies 


EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 
ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 
school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care—in 
keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 
Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 
fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
Huntington 9, West Virginia 


Exclusive distributors for 
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American Universal Better-Sight 
Desk No. 333 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs 





American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair No. 12-001 
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material for its pupils and patrons. 
Patrons are encouraged by pupils and 
teachers to read books from our school 
library. Recently we have added the 
following volumes: Reference 60, Home 
Economics 15, Travels 25, Adventure 25, 
Biography 60, Agriculture 12, Fiction 
245, Miscellaneous 20, making a total 
of 1700 volumes in the high school 
library. Each grade room has its own 
library. The books are also for the use 
of patrons as well as pupils. 

One objective is to train and teach the 
335 pupils who are registered in the in- 
stitution and provide the foundation for 
good citizenship. To that end we have 
laid down a program of “five A’s” plus 
commercial training for Utica’s scholas- 
tic credo. ATHLETICS for channeling 
the energies. The development of good 
ATTITUDES, AMERICANISM, ACA- 
DEMIC EXPRESSION, AGRICUL- 
TURE, and Home Economic training. 


Education is a continuous process; 
therefore when a school can render serv- 
ice to the adults of the community, edu- 
cation is continued. 

The church is the greatest asset and 
center of any community, the school oc- 
cupying second place in this category. 
Our church and school boast of the fact 
that the two institutions cooperate in 
ideal peace and harmony. We recognize 
that to teach facts is not enough, we must 
teach how to live as well as how to make 
a living. Not only is it the duty of the 
school and of teachers to teach, but if we 
follow the example of the Master teacher, 
we must be of service to those we teach. 


Seeking an opportunity to do a greater 
service for the individuals of our com- 
munity, the school, through the hearty 
cooperation of our efficient Superintend- 
ent and Members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has erected a community cannery 
for conserving food. The opening date 
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of the cannery was July 24, 1944. Some 
three hundred fifteen different families 
of Daviess and adjoining counties have 
used the canning facilities to a great ad- 
vantage. The first season 13,395 cans 
of food were preserved in the cannery. 
The second season marked an increase 
and 16,815 cans were preserved. 

The modernly equipped farm shop on 
the campus of Utica School has greatly 
aided farmers and mechanics in the re- 
pair of farm machinery, trucks, etc. 

In the past three years some twenty- 
one classes of instructions have been 
taught to farmers and interested people 
by competent instructors under the 
auspices of the school. In addition a 
young farmer class and an adult farmer 
class has been taught each year. 


During the 1945-46 school term a new 
slaughter house has been completed to 
serve the community. The cost of the 
slaughter house was approximately 
$750.00. The opening date of the 
slaughter house was November 27, 1945 
and during the remainder of the month 
thirty-three hogs were butchered; 2,055 
pounds of lard were rendered, 643 
pounds of sausage ground. Twenty- 
seven families were served by the slaugh- 
ter house during the remaining days of 
November. The nominal cost of the use 
of the slaughter house is eighty cents per 
ewt. for slaughtering, rendering lard two 
cents per pound, and one cent per pound 
for grinding sausage. To date approxi- 
mately 200 hogs have been slaughtered 


this season. 


Beginning this year the school is co- 
operating with the Veterans Administra- 
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tion in providing “On The Job Train- 
ing” for veterans of World War II. This 
“On The Job Training” enables the 
veterans to learn by doing. Fourteen 
boys, back from service, enrolled in the 
adult farm school conducted at the Utica 
High School this past winter. There are 
a number of other veterans in the com- 
munity who probably will take advantage 
of the training program later on. 


Because schools are permanent institu- 


tions we are inclined to accept them as 
such, and have gone on teaching the same 
old things in the same old way. However, 
along with other institutions, the school 
program is slowly changing and schools 
today should not teach as they taught 
fifty years ago, but should keep abreast 
of the times. To my mind, one of the 
best aids to teaching is that of pictures. 
What a child sees makes a greater im- 
pression on his mind than what he hears. 


With that in mind, Utica has pur- 
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chased a 16 m.m. Sound Projector for use 
in classroom teaching, which is proving 
a valuable aid to teachers and students, 
and interest and enjoyment to the com- 


munity. 





A Smile 


A heart is light, 

A face is bright, 

A day is made worthwhile; 
A frown is chased, 

A scar erased, 

Because you gave a smile. 


May Hiceins, 


Louisville, Ky. 





SUMMER Wwoaner 


HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY RECREATION 
June 12 to July 20 at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Credit and 
non-credit classes in weaving, textile decoration, woodwork- 
ing, toymaking, recreational crafts, community recreation. 
Offered by the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, 
and the University of Tennessee Division of Extension Teach- 
ing, Knoxville. 

Write for Bulletin: Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, Dept. B, 3741 
Purdue Street, Dallas 5, Texas. 














Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. $4.00 

































At your finger wos, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 

men and Fae nil of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field 
of human activity. Alpha- § 
betical arrangement. 

1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. $6.50. 








Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Better Rural Attendance 


W™ can I do to keep the children 
coming to school regularly? This 
question is often asked by rural teachers 
and since I have almost solved my at- 
tendance problem I will pass my experi- 
ence along in the hope that it may help 
some other teacher with her problem. 

When I began teaching the Dog Creek 
School, my home district, in a remote 
section of Hart County, I knew that my 
attendance would be poor for three rea- 
sons: 1. Some children lived two and 
three miles from school. 2. Parents let 
the children stay out of school any time 
that they wanted to and they were always 
kept at home to help with the farm work. 
3. It was not the custom to go to school 
during the winter months. 


I tried to improve the attendance by 
urging the patrons to send the children 
more, by giving prizes for attendance, 
and by making the class work as interest- 
ing as I knew how. When my attendance 
remained poor I was discouraged and 
about ready to quit teaching because dur- 
ing the winter months I was not earning 
even my small salary. In desperation 
I tried the following plan and it worked 
wonders in my attendance. 


I called the patrons together and ex- 
plained to them that seven months was 
a very short time to complete a grade in; 
that unless a child was in school regu- 
larly he could not learn enough to pass; 
and that I would not promote any child 
who was absent more than twenty days 
unless he had been in the grade the previ- 
ous year. 

To eliminate the possibility that some 
children might come the first six months 
and then stop. I added that they must 
pass the tests given the last month. 
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That year the attendance greatly im- 
proved. Many pupils hovered near the 
twenty mark but few came below it. The 
next year and each succeeding year the 
attendance has continued to improve. 
This year in spite of the acute labor 
shortage and an influenza epidemic, thir- 
teen of my seventeen pupils received 
presents for not being absent more than 
three days during the year. My per- 
centage of attendance for the whole 
school was 94 and for the third to the 
eighth grade inclusive it was 98% plus. 

As an incentive to good attendance | 
use some device so that the children can 
tell at a glance just how many days they 
have been absent. A different device is 
used each year for added interest. The 
teacher can use her own ingenuity in 
working out devices. 

From the story “Old Mother Frost” I 
got the idea for one of my most popular 
devices. I cut umbrellas from colored 
construction paper, one for each pupil, 
and pasted them on a large cardboard. 
The umbrellas were then marked into 
seven sections for the seven months. The 
pupils were curious to know how they 
could be used to show attendance. I told 
them the story of “Mother Frost” and 
how she rewarded the kind, industrious 
girl with a shower of gold and the lazy, 
selfish girl with a shower of pitch. I 
told them that this year they would be 
rewarded with a shower of—a gold col- 
ored dot pasted on their umbrella, each 
week that they had perfect attendance, 
and a shower of pitch—a black dot— 
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COOL LIGHT 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved from years 
of research in electric lighting. Step by step 
scientists have worked to conquer the hours of 
darkness. Incandescent lamps give their light 
from glowing solids, which comprise the filament. 
But an incandescent solid is not the only possible 
source of light—the sun, and the other stars, are 
all gaseous, and their light comes from a hot 
glowing gas. However, a gas can be made to 
glow without necessarily heating it, by bombard- 
ing it with electrons for example. When this is 
done, other electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and as they fall 
back light energy comes out. 


PHOSPHORS are substances which may glow 
with visible light when struck by ultraviolet 
rays. During this process, the energy of some of 
the electrons in the phosphor crystal is raised 
but is not given off in one step; for, if it were, the 
light from the phosphor would be just as invisible 
as the exciting radiation. Instead, there is a series 
of steps during which some energy is lost as 
heat while considerable energy is left to produce 
a different kind of radiation when electrons return 
to the original state. This is called fluorescence. 

COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given off by the present 
fluorescent lamps. These lamps are tubular, and 
in the tube are two filaments from which elec- 
trons are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. First the 
electrons make the argon glow, and this starts 
the mercury; so if the tube were of clear glass, 
all you would see would be the faint blue light 
of the glowing gas mixture. This gas mixture is 








These gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors 
which transform invisible ultraviolet rays into 
visible light which is soft, cool, and abundant. 
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rich in ultraviolet rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They in turn 
convert the invisible to visible light, and that is 
what comes from the tube for illumination pur- 
poses. The color of the light given off can be 
determined by the phosphor which is used to 
coat the lamp. 

Because the wavelength of the ultraviolet 
light from the mercury vapor in such a tube often 
has the approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phosphors used, 
and because this radiation can be produced in 
large quantities, these lamps are highly efficient. 
And a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give as 
much light as an incandescent lamp of from 40 to 
60 watts. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a 
service to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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each week that they were absent a day. 
If more than one day was missed a num- 
ber would be placed by the dot to show 
how many. The question of illness arose 
and we agreed that it would not be quite 
fair to get a shower of pitch when one was 
ill, and we settled on silver for that. To 
go along with our project we wrote a 
rhyme: 
“A shower of gold if you’re present 
every day, 
A shower of silver if you’re sick, 
For anything else, just a shower of 
pitch— 
The kind that will always stick.” 


As I expected, each child tried his ut- 
most to escape the shower of pitch. 


Another popular device with my 
pupils, and one that is very easy to use 
daily because it requires no pasting, is 
made from cardboard, sewing thread and 
colored construction paper. Cut small 
airplanes from the construction paper; 
take a thread twice the length of the card- 
board and sew one stitch in the plane. 
Leave a space at the top of the card- 
board wide enough for the planes and 
then rule the remainder of the card- 
board horizontally into twenty spaces 
with a colored stripe between each five 
spaces for the danger signals. These 
stripes are green, yellow, red, and black 
respectively to indicate the different de- 
grees of danger they approach. Fasten 
the airplane thread at the top and bottom 
of the cardboard so that the plane will 
slip. Each day that a child is absent his 
plane is moved down one space. He tries 
to keep his plane as near the green line 
as possible but if he is unfortunate 
enough to crash on the black line, there 
is a black star put on the plane and it is 
moved to the starting point again. 

Attendance devices are hardly neces- 
sary now to induce my pupils to come 





to school but I still use them because 
the children take so much pride in keep- 
ing them. I no longer have to worry 
about staying at school alone for it never 
rains too hard and the snow never gets 
too deep to keep my pupils at home. They 
come to school because they have formed 
the habit of coming and they like to come, 
and their parents take just as much pride 
in our school and its. achievements as the 
pupils and I do. 





Though sometimes small evils, like in- 
visible insects, inflict great pain, and a 
single hair may stop a vast machine, yet 
the chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one; and in pru- 
dently cultivating an undergrowth of 
small pleasures, since very few great 
ones, alas! are let on long leases. 

—Sharpe’s Essays 
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Send for special pre-vacation 
offer on a T.C.U. Policy that will 
protect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through 
vacation and well into fall. 





Has space for name and ad- 
dress with transparent cover. 
Free while supply lasts. 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on 
wheels”— typical of the far- 
reaching, behind-the-scenes 
research that keeps Ameri- 
ca’s railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car 
—symbolic of the intensive and contin- 
uous research of the nation’s railroads. 
As the test train rolls along, the instru- 
ments in this dynamometer car gather 
and record automatically all sorts of 
technical data on the pull and power of 
the locomotive, the performance of air 
brakes and action of the train. 





a 


Research develops more comfortable travel. Each 
“leg,” or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” 
developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic 
tamping machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, 
to make them firmer for a smoother and more com- 
fortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 
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Research finds a way to unload freight fast. An 
open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary 
dumper, turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the 
rate of 80 tons a minute. In another device just as 
remarkable, a car of grain is tipped and tilted, this 
way and that, until emptied of its contents. 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of 
folks have wondered what it costs to blow the loco- 
motive whistle. The cost varies, of course, but one 
railroad finds that the average toot costs about 1-3 
of a cent. 





FREE QUIZ. on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
Answers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 





Address 





ZONE NO. 
City. State 
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Some Needs of the 
Pre-Adolescent Child 


se degree of success which the child 
achieves in the pre-adolescent period 
depends very largely upon the kind of 
training he has had during the first eight 
years of his life. If during this period 
he learned how to meet and solve his 
problems satisfactorily, his pre-adoles- 
cent years will present fewer difficulties. 


There are no hard and fast boundary 
lines for this particular age but we can 
be sure we are dealing with pre-adoles- 
cents, if both boys and girls are unsocial 
toward each other. This usually includes 
children between the ages of nine to 
twelve. They like parties but they must 
be for boys or for girls, never for both. 

Perhaps the need for the security of 
authority is the pre-adolescents’ greatest 
necessity today. They are still spanked 
or slapped, but with misgivings. More 
modern mothers and teachers reason with 
their children. Others exercise no au- 
thority for fear they may cripple self- 
expression or initiative. As a result we 
have protesting children on every hand 
who question any authority, who ask 
“why” for every request, who are un- 
happy and make every one else so unless 
they are the center of attraction. 

We do find children however who are 
so well equipped that they live happy 
normal lives and quickly overcome an- 
noyances and disappointments without 
rage or resentment. Perhaps they are 
the children who learned the meaning of 
yes and no during their pre-school years, 
and were not whipped or scolded or 
reasoned with too much. They were 
given no other explanation as to why 


they should get up, drink their milk, or 


ETHEL BAKER CLARK 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green 


go to bed other than it was time to do so. 
The child who demands to know why 
before he complies with any request will 
sooner or later meet with an experience 
similar to that of the young man who was 
told to stoop at a certain place as he was 
going through a cave. He lifted his head 
to ask why and immediately received the 
painful answer. 

Threats not carried out, vacillating be- 
tween extreme affection and severe pun- 
ishment produce unhappy unlovely chil- 
dren who are more sinned against than 
sinning. They need and like the security 
of authority. 

Perhaps the supreme need of children 
of all time is the love and understanding 
of their parents and teachers. They will 
accept denials and bear up under many 
disappointments if they feel that they 
have our love and understanding. We 
can give them this assurance if all of our 
necessary thwartings and denials are 
given without anger or resentment. Then, 
too, we must be just as alert to their good 
behavior and as quick to praise where 


_ praise is due. 


A mother who was one time chosen as 
the American mother and known as the 
“Mother of the Comptons” once re- 
marked that she always encouraged her 
boys in their early ambitions. If they 
wanted to become chemists or physicists 
she told them that she saw no reason why 
they could not. All of us know how rich- 
ly rewarded she has been for her under- 
standing heart. 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words 
she cannot understand—in- 
volved sentences—subject mat- 
ter beyond her comprehension. 
That is what happens when 
children seek information in 
books too adult for them. 

Just as Mary needs clothes 
to meet her physical require- 
ments, so does she need a refer- 
ence work that is suited to her 
young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specif- 
ically for pupils in elementary 
school, in the age group from 


8 to 13—children like Mary. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = ‘>! 


Educational Department 129-D City 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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The checked vocabulary 
Clike that of a text-book) is 
graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter, scope of in- 
formation are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil's de- 
sires and needs. Colorful 
action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning 
an adventure rather than a 
task. A Ready-Reference vol- 
ume makes information easy to 
find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been 
created with the same high 
standards of authenticity which 


characterize Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 

You'll want your students to 
enjoy the advantages of Britan- 
nica Junior. For further infor- 
mation, and for a free copy of 
a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail 


today! 
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Please ‘send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 
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Ambitions however, should not be 
taken seriously unless they persist. But 
in any case they should never be treated 
in a sarcastic manner. To make light 
of a seemingly passing fancy may cause 
the child later on not to mention his really 
serious yearnings. 

Daydreaming and imagination are out- 
standing characteristics of the adoles- 
cents. Daydreaming often occurs among 
children who are not very successful in 
work or play. We should adapt the work 
to the individual capacities so that the 
daydreamer can feel the joy of real 
achievement. The “show off” and the 
noisy youngsters are ever among the 
adolescent group but the child who really 
give me concern is the one who habitually 
withdraws and lives in a world apart. 

Social imagination is a valuable asset. 
Pre-adolescents are often indifferent to 
social conventions and impatient with 
little acts of kindness. The reason for 
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this may be because they feel inadequate 
to meet such situations. Children should 
be taught how to greet other children and 
adults by giving them actual practice in 
play situations. They enjoy these imagi- 
native plays and they are much more 
effective than admonitions to do or not 
to do this or that when in the company 
of others. Don’t expect too much cor- 
rect social behavior from pre-adolescents. 
A friendly greeting or courteous acknowl- 
edgment of an introduction to a visitor in 
the home is enough to require of them 
for the moment. Some children show 
fanciful imagination. If we are to have 
writers, poets or artists in the future we 
should encourage this type of imagina- 
tion. Let me give you an example of 
this type of imagination. A child in the 
Rural Training School expressed his 
fondness for the well-known modern 
painting titled “Blue Horses.” He was 
told by one who evidently had no imagi- 
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nation that he had never seen blue horses 
in real life. After a moment’s reflection 
the child answered rather sympathetical- 
ly “Haven’t you? Too bad!” 


Children like to visit in the homes of 
their friends. Not many invitations are 
given by the mothers because of unde- 
sirable behavior on the part of the young 
visitor or the child host. Some explana- 
tion should be given to the child when 
he asks why he is not invited. One 
mother’s answer was unmistakably clear. 
Her reply was, “They don’t want you.” 
Then came the inevitable “Why?” The 
mother’s reply was again right to the 
point. “You don’t know when to come 
home even when hints are given by your 
host.” Other mothers may be able to give 
much better reasons than this one for 
their seeming lack of hospitality. My 
observation and experience have been 
that the best way to entertain pre-adoles- 
cents is to give out-door parties and let 
them entertain themselves in a field where 
there is a straw stack to slide down and 
a sturdy barn in which they can climb. 
An orchard nearby where they can help 
themselves to fruit is an excellent substi- 
tute for the usual ice cream and cake. 
This “field” of entertaining should be 
near enough the home for observation 
from the front porch or kitchen window. 
This way of entertaining: answers another 
need of children which is the desire to 
be with others of their age. 


This is the gang age for boys and the 
less closely organized cliques for girls. 
I have found that clubs sponsored by 
adults are excellent substitutes for such 
activities. Clubs do not deteriorate into 
something among boys that sometimes 
criminally defies society. Neither do 
they tend to develop the girls into snob- 
bish adults as may be the case in cliques. 
I believe that gangs or cliques are neither 
natural nor inevitable. My observation 
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is that they are more frequently the re- 
sult of the disintegration of community 


life. 


This brings me to the fourth need of 
children which is companionship with 
adults, especially with their parents and 
teachers. Some psychologists say that 
pre-adolescents do not enjoy being with 
adults. This is true if they hear baby 
talk which they resent. They just as 
vigorously dislike a condescending atti- 
tude. On the other hand I believe that 
practically all adults can recall their 
happy association with the “Hired Man” 
or “Little Orphan Annie” or “Uncle 
Remus” or by whatever name these lov- 
able individuals of our childhood were 
called. “Thank you,” “Please,” and 
“I’m sorry” should be spoken by adults 
to children and in the same tone we use 
in addressing adults. More conversation 
concerning their interests and less ad- 
monitions about their conduct will cause 
them to seek rather than avoid our com- 
pany. We can help children in direct- 
ing them in making collections. Pre- 
adolescents like to make scrap books, 
many collect stamps, buttons, wild 
flowers, perfume bottles, leaves, rocks, 
sea shells—the list is amazing. Such ac- 
tivities may lead into worthwhile hobbies. 


Give children your companionship. 
Talk with them about the’ birds or the 
stars, banking or baseball. Read aloud 
to them, both prose and poetry but 
especially poetry. Take them boating or 
fishing or hiking. Go with them to Sun- 
day School so they may become ac- 
quainted with the heroes and heroines of 
the Bible and come to know the world’s 
greatest Teacher. This too is the best 
time to start their music lessons because 
later on their outlook is more socialized. 
Supply their needs as far as possible to 
help them develop their hobbies. The 
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timid uncertain pre-adolescents become 
self-confident when they learn to do at 
least one thing well. 

Let me summarize very briefly some of 
the needs of the pre-adolescent children. 
First, they need today, particularly, the 
security of authority. A second age old 


necessity is the love and understanding 
of parents and teachers. Their third re- 
quirement is the companionship with 
other children and the fourth is like unto 
it; association with adults. Supplying 
their needs is the privilege and the re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers. 





Conditions oh Most Rural Schools 


In Kentucky 


M UCH is being said and written about 

teachers’ salaries, and such is 
timely, but not so much is being said and 
done about the welfare of the children 
in the poor districts in our state. 


I am a teacher in a one-room school in 
Kentucky, a school situated on a mud 


road far back in the knobs. ; 


In winter it is almost impossible for 
a car to travel the roads for three or 
four miles square. I had to walk to 
school most all the time. That is I 
walked over a mile from the main road, 
where I rode on a school bus. 


Here are two important problems that 
I have found out was the cause of poor 
attendance: Lack of balanced lunches, 
warm clothing in winter. 

This is how I brought our attendance 
from seven or eight up to twenty-five. 

We started a school lunch. We have 
a kitchen, stove and tables. Each child 
brought his or her dishes to eat with. I 
furnished the cooking utensils. Then 
each child brought from home any vege- 
tables or fruits that they had to spare. 
I took any things I had on hands and with 
the little help we got from the Govern- 
ment, we served a “type A” lunch. 


The girls of the advanced grades did 


Mrs. Fave GREENE DOLLINS 
Garrard County Teacher 
Paint Lick, Ky. 
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the cooking and dish washing. This was 
great help to the girls. It taught them 
many things they did not know. They 
learned to cook, to choose good balanced 
meals, and how to wash and sterilize 
dishes. 

I feel that the work done with the 
children in this school lunch project is 
bringing splendid results as I notice 
many of the children who suffered from 
Nausea, were better after eating a hot 
balanced lunch. 

Of course this takes some of the teach- 
ers’ leisure time, planning and helping 
with this lunch project. Why should we 
be only too glad to do it to keep our girls 
and boys in school and help them to be 
strong and healthy. I feel that next to 
our soul is health. Then when they are 
healthy they will study and learn. 

The next problem was clothing. The 
financial rewards for the little farming 
are inadequate for large families to buy 
clothing for their children. In this part 
of the county the farmland is very poor. 

I got together all the old clothing I 
could find. Lots were given me by others. 
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I took this to school and gave it to the 
needy families. It was wonderful what 
some of their mothers make out of the 
clothing. Some old clothing such as 
men’s pants were made into jumpers for 
the girls. I was surprised what these 
women could do if they had anything to 
do with. 

I believe if we teachers would take 
more interest in our pupils’ home-life, we 
would not be so sorry for ourselves for 
being poorly paid. Are we doing our 
duty for what we are paid for? 

I hope there is a plan that will help 
Kentucky rank up to the top in educa- 
tion. I believe we are going to have to 
do a lot of work as teachers. Aren’t we 
the ones that know the conditions? 

I hope there will be more money in our 
state for equalization fund. 














The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women will hold a luncheon meeting, 
Friday, April 12, at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Arts Club, Watterson Hotel. Tickets 
$1.00. For reservations notify Miss 
Hattie Boyd, Girls High School, Louis- 
ville 8, Kentucky. 





The Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association will meet in the Louis XVI 
Room at the Brown Hotel at 2:30 p.m., 
Friday, April 12, during the K.E.A. Con- 
vention. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma luncheon 
will be held at the Puritan Hotel at 12:30 
p-m., on Saturday, April 13. 

The Georgetown College Alumni lunch- 
eon will be held in Parlors A, B, and C, 
of the Brown Hotel, at 12:30 p.m., 


April 12. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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GREYHOUND’S 
2N° WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” 
Ready Now! 


Last year, Greyhound’s full-color wall 
display “Transportation On Parade” was 
used by more than 70,000 teachers in all 
parts of the United States. Now Grey- 
hound has a brand-new wall display, 
more than eight feet wide, lithographed 
in full-colors, picturing a series of the 
most famous highways in “This Amazing 
America”, and giving interesting facts 
about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways—their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright 
anecdotes concerning them. Don’t fail to 
get your copy of this material—fill in 
the coupon below and mail it today. 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 
200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy 
of "Famous Highways of This Amazing America." Please en- 
close a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Name 





School 





Address ST-46 
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Social Studies Revival in Kentucky 


O group better recognizes the urgen- 

cy for excellence in teaching than do 
the teachers of the social studies. They 
share with the instructors of all subject 
matter fields the responsibility of mold- 
ing young America at this time of crisis, 
the gravity and importance of which has 
never been equaled in our nation’s his- 
tory. 

Awareness of this opportunity leads 
outstanding educators in our state to seek 
a revival of the Kentucky Council for 
the Social Studies. An organization long 
devoted to the interests of social studies 
instructors, the council rendered valuable 
services until the war drained its mem- 
bership and curtailed its activities. Now, 
Phoenix-like, it is rising from its own 
ashes to resume its vigorous role in edu- 
cation. 


Teachers of history, economics, civics, 
geography, consumer education, and all 
others interested in the social studies, 
including administraters and supervisers, 
are urged to affiliate themselves with the 
K.C.S.S. Recent college and university 
graduates or prospective graduates who 
are trained in the social studies should 


Howarp W. Rosey 
Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 


especially consider membership. 

A meeting for reorganization and dis- 
cussion of policies and projects will pre- 
cede the group’s regular program during 
K.E.A. All persons interested are cor- 
dially invited to be present at 2 p.m., 
Thursday, April 11, in the Mirror Room 
of the Kentucky Hotel. Incidentally, one 
topic for consideration will be “What the 
Kentucky Council Can Do in Helping 
Promote the Program for Kentucky.” 

The program session, in the same loca- 
tion at 3- p.m., will present Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, in 
an address on “What’s Happening in the 
Social Studies.” The second speaker 
will be Ellis F. Hartford of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Mr. Hartford, 
founder of the K.C.S.S., is a native Ken- 
tuckian vitally interested in our educa- 
tional problems. His enthusiasm, his 
national reputation and _ experiences, 
make him an ideal choice for his topic 
“Looking Ahead in Kentucky Schools.” 





To All Teachers of English 
In Kentucky 
Marian M. WaLsH 

In this era of “Information, Please,” 
some facts concerning the activities of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish during 1944-45 warrant attention of 
Council members and prospective ones 
in Kentucky. 

Council membership includes 8,475 
teachers of English in the United States, 
19 in Canada, and 49 in other countries, 
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totalling 8,543. Approximately 1600 
are teachers on the elementary level, 6,- 
200 teach in high school, and nearly 
1,000 in college work. “As a profes- 
sional organization we are somewhat 
unique in being able to boast three 
journals as official organs of communica- 


tion with our constituency.” The num- ‘ 


ber of teachers served by these periodi- 
cals represents about one-tenth of the 
teachers of English in the nation. 

From the Committee on Publications 
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two new releases have been made this 
year: “Children Learn to Write” and 
“Books for You.” In the next few 
months several much-needed monographs 
will be off press. Always a liberal dis- 
count on these is allowed to Council 
members. 

Thirty-two committees, in addition to 
several administrative groups, work 
throughout the year on problems for im- 
provement of teaching. The Committee 
on the English Curriculum, with Dr. 
Dora V. Smith as Chairman, and twenty- 
five members, have been given indefinite 
tenure to revise our present courses in 
keeping with the Atomic Age. 

The Council energizes its members. 
However, a table just released, showing 
membership by states, over a period of 
four years, shows an increase of more 
than 1,200 members, with only four 
states decreased in membership. Ken- 
tucky is one of the four! . Nearly one- 
third of the states doubled membership 
during that period. Obviously, the ex- 
planation could not be war conditions or 
all states would reflect the same. What- 
ever the cause, we do believe in associa- 
tion with professional people of proven 
ability to stimulate our own efforts. The 
Council furnishes that in full measure. 
Won’t you prove your interest by send- 
ing in your check for three dollars today 
for membership in the largest subject or 
organization of teachers in the world? 
For that you will receive a year’s sub- 
scription to the English Journal or either 
of the other magazines and all privileges 
of membership. Address Mr. W. W. 
Hatfield, Editor, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, II. 
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To Raise Standards of 


Achievement in English 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


By Ferris-Keener 
Grades Two Through Eight 


Nearly one million pupils are using 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENG- 
LISH this year. Records show that 
pupils using this English series are in- 
variably above the norm in achieve- 
ment tests. 


The first book of the series in LAN- 
GUAGE READINESS, a half year’s 
work for Grade Two. There is a book 
for each Grade, Three through Eight, 
that offers a full year’s work in oral 
and written composition, correct usage, 
and functional grammar. Teachers and 
pupils like this definite way of teaching 
English. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


by Brewton, McMullan-Page 
Grades Nine Through Twelve 


This is a workbook in high school Eng- 
lish with abundant drill on all mechani- 
cal phases of the subject, and brief in- 
structional material to accompany it. 
ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION 
can be used to supplement any series of 
textbooks, but many teachers use it as a 
complete course. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
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April 10, 11, 12, 1946 
Wednesday Evening, April 10 
MEmoRIAL AUDITORIUM 


Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


James T. Alton, President, presiding 


8:00-8:30—Music by Kentucky Composers— 
Mrs. Selma Hamlet 


8:30-8:35—INVOCATION: 


8:35-9:35—“The Story of Saul and David” 
—Paul Leyssac. 


Thursday Morning, April | | 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 


James T. Alton, President, presiding 
9:30- 9:50—Music: 
9:50- 9:55—INVOCATION: 
9:55-10:10—WeELcominc ApprEss: Dr. Omer 


Carmichael. 
10:10-10:20—ReEsponse: Mr. Adron Doran. 
10:20-10:30—PresipEnt’s MESSAGE: Mr. 

James T. Alton. 
10:30-11:00—Appress: Dr. E. W. Jacobsen. 
11:00-11 :05—-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
11:05-11:35—AppreEss: (Speaker to be an- 

nounced. ) 


Thursday Evening, April | | 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 
James T. Alton, President, presiding 
8:00-8:30—Music: 
8:30-8:35—INvocaTION: 
8:35-9:35—Appress: “Behind the Washing- 
ton Scene” — Mrs. Raymond 


Clapper. 





General Program K. E. A. 





MRS. RAYMOND CLAPPER, Newspaperwoman, 
radio commentator, feature writer, author, and 
lecturer. 


Mrs. Clapper will be a headline speaker at the 
K.E.A. convention. Subject: “Behind the 
Washington Scene.” 


Friday Morning, April 12 
MeEMoRIAL AUDITORIUM 


Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 





James T. Alton, President, presiding 
9:30- 9:50—Music. 
9:50- 9:55—INVOCATION: 
9:55-10:30—AppreEss: Hon. John Fred Wil- 
liams. 
10:30-10:35—-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
10:35-11:35—Apbpress: L. H. Dennis, Exec. 
Sec., American Vocational Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Sectional Programs 


Department of Superintendents 


C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, presiding 

l'ime—Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—Memorial Auditorium. 

1. “Curriculum Changes Needed”—George 
Reavis, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

2. “Recruitment and Training of Teachers”— 
John Fred Williams, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

3. Group Discussion. 


4. Business. 


Trades and Industries 
George H. Ochs, Ahrens Trade High School, 
Louisville, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—Henry Clay Hotel, Room Al. 

“The Training Program Set-Up in Industry 
for the Training of Veterans”—Paul E. Har- 
ris, Supervisor of Adult Education, Louisville 
Public Schools. 

“The Veteran and Apprentice Training”—R. 
F. Kirk, Senior Field Agent of the Apprentice 
Training Service. 

Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers 


Dr, Alberta Wilson Server, President, Lexing- 
ton, presiding 

Time—2:30 p.m. Thursday. 

Place—Henry Clay Hotel, Room Al. 

ApprEss: “Modern Trends in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages’—Dr. Hobart 
Ryland, Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at University of 
Kentucky. 

DEMONSTRATION: New method as used at 
University of Kentucky. 


April, Nineteen Forty-six 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


Mah _ ai — 


For Teachers eager to capitalize 
modern aids to teaching 


Increasing emphasis today on school tours 
to supplement class work might be of inter- 
est to you. According to certain modern 
educators, firsthand experience from tours 
tends to—speed up teaching and make it 
easier; quicken interest; foster clearer think- 
ing and greater retention of material. 


The tours, experts advise, are more mean- 
ingful when closely correlated with regular 
school curriculum. Some trip possibilities 
might be: air field, court, radio station, 
post office, fire department, bakery, etc. 


This information 7s from Mr. Lester B. Ball, 
Superintendent of Schools, District 108, in 
Highland Park, Illinois. 










There’s real 
enjoyment for 
; you in delicious 
, Wrigtey’s Spearmint Gum. 
What’s more—the pleasant chewing of re- 
freshing Wrigley’s Spearmint after a long, 
hard day at school seems to help relieve ten- 
sion, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. AA+126 
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Department of 

Elementary Education 

Mrs. Carmon Morrow, President, Paducah, 
presiding. 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Louisville Service Club Auditorium 
(formerly Columbia Auditorium, 824 So. 
4th). 

AppreEss: “Instructional Materials on Ken- 

tucky’s Resources”—Dr. M. F. Seay, 
University of Kentucky. 


Music: Presented by Upper Elementary 
Grades under direction of Miss 


Amelia Kriete. 


Department of 

Secondary School Principals 

W. F. Russell, Flemingsburg, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
Place—Rainbow Room, Henry Clay Hotel. 


1. “New Standards for Accrediting High 
Schools”—Mark Godman. 
Followed by discussion and questions. 

2. “Granting High School Credit for In-Serv- 
ice Training”—Sam B. Taylor. 
Followed by discussion and questions. 

3. Business Session. 


Kentucky Classical Association 

Miss Dorothy Neal Davis, President, Ashland, 
presiding. 

Time—Friday, 12:30 p.m. (Luncheon.) 

Place—Henry Clay Hotel, Room B. 


ApprEss: Mr. Sam V. Noe, Principal, High- 
land Junior High School, Louisville. 


Special Education Section 
MORNING SESSION 


James A. Cawood, President, Harlan, presid- 
ing. 

Time—Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. 

Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 

10:00 a.m.—Opening Remarks and Announce- 
ments. 

10:30 a.m.—‘How Public Schools Can Assist 
Vocational Rehabilitation” — Hon. 
John Fred Williams, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

11:00 a.m.—Address: Mr. H. W. Farmer, 
Manager Veterans Administration, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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11:45 a.m.—Business Session. 
12:00-1:30 p.m.—Noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Holland Rose, Vice. President, Benton, presid- 
ing. 
Time—Wednesday, 1:30 p.m. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1:30 p.m.—Address: Mr. Paul Langan, Super- 
intendent Kentucky School for the 
Blind. 


2:00 p.m.—Address: Mr. John Lasher, Re- 
gional Representative Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Chicago, Illinois. 

3:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 


Art Section 


Dr. Fred P. Giles, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, presiding. 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Room B—Henry Clay Hotel. 


1. Address: “Art Trends Today and: Tomor- 
row’—Miss Jean Dudley, Art Director. 
Covington City Schools. 


2. Ten Minutes for Discussion. 
3. Report of Committees. 
4. Business. 





Department of 
Vocational Education 


GENERAL SESSION 
Alfred H. Meyer, President, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Music: 


SPEAKER: L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association. 


DIscussION: 
Business MeETINGC—Election of Officers. 


Agricultural Education Section 

G. H. England, President, Campbellsburg, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—Rainbow Room, Henry Clay Hotel. 


2:00 p.m.—“Looking Ahead in Vocational 
Education”—W atson Armstrong, 
Director. 
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Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. 
Its sparkling refreshment lends a gay and 
friendly tone to any occasion. Coke belongs 
wherever folks gather for fun and friendliness. 
The invitation Have 2 Coke means a good time 
will be had by all. It’s a mighty nice feeling 
to know that there’s Coca-Cola in the icebox 
ready to refresh a sociable pause with friends 
or just to refresh yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


...all in the spirit of friendliness 
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=Juct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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2:20 p.m.—“The Agriculture Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Future Program”— 
G. H. England, President. 

2:40 p.m.—‘“Developments Affecting the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Agriculture”’— 
E. P. Hilton, Supervisor. 

3:00 p.m.—‘Our Needs in Teacher Training” 


—Dr. Carsie Hammonds. 


Kentucky School 

Board Association 

A. B. Austin, President, Murray, presiding 
MORNING SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 10:00 a.m. 

Place—South Room, Brown Hotel. 

10:00 a.m.—Opening R em ark s—President 
Austin. 

10:15 a.m.—Report of Secretary—L. E. 
Meece. 

10:30 a.m.—Recent Legislation Affecting Pub- 
lic Education—John Fred Williams, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

11:00 a.m.—Problems in Planning Building 
Construction—Paul Thurman, Su- 
pervisor, Division of School Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

11:30 a.m.—How School Boards Can Encour- 
age In-Service Education for Teach- 
ers—Dr. Ralph Woods, President, 
Murray State Teachers College. 

12:00 Noon—Adjourn for Lunch. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

Time—Thursday, 1:45 p.m. 

Place—South Room, Brown Hotel. 

1:45 p.m.—The Board of Education in Ameri- 


can Education—Its Functions and 
Opportunities for Service—W. L. 
Carter, Superintendent, Murray City 
Schools. 
2:10 p.m.—Round Table Discussion of State 
' and Local Educational Problems— 
Leaders to be announced later. 


Kentucky Folk-Lore. Society 


Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, Secretary, Louisville, 
presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Brown Hotel, South Alcove Room. 
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Appress: “The McGuffey Readers” — Mrs. 
Robert E. Lively, Bowling Green, 
Ky. : 

Appress: “A Visit to Fidelity’—Dr. Gordon 
Wilson, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Business Education Section 


Thomas E. Fitzhugh, President, Covingto::, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—South Alcove Room, Brown Hotel. 

2:00 p.m.—AppreEss: (Subject to be an- 
nounced. ) 
—Clyde W. Humphrey, Research 
Agent for Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

2:40 p.m.—Appress: “Business Education for 
the Management of Small Busi- 
nesses”—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Head, 
Dept. of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

3:10 p.m.—Roundtable Discussion on Current 
Problems in Business Education. 
The leader of this discussion will be 
announced. Teachers are urged to 
bring to the meeting questions and 
problems for an exchange of view- 
point, or for additional information. 

4:00 p.m.—Election of officers and other busi- 
ness. 


Health and Physical 


Education Section 

Hambleton Tapp, Frankfort, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 11:00 a.m.—Meeting 
Thursday, 12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 

Place—Kentucky Hotel, Parlor A. 


ApprEss: Dr. John E. Brewton, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Home Economics Section 
Miss Nell Pelfrey, President, Lancaster, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 12:30 p.m. (Luncheon.) 

Place—Henry Clay Hotel, Third Floor Ball- 
room. 

ApprEss: “The Family Faces the Future”— 
Dr. Mildred Thurow Tate, Head, 
Home Economics Dept. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Western’s annual KEA breakfast will be held in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Brown Hotel Friday morning, April 12 at 8 
o'clock. 


Because of crowded hotel facilities and a general shortage of waiters and other banquet help, the 
number attending the breakfast must be limited to 250 people. Tickets for the breakfast are 65 
cents each, and advance orders will be filled as they are received. For ticket reservations address 
Florence Schneider, Bursar, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Western’s KEA headquarters will be located on the mezzanine 
floor of the Seelbach Hotel. College representatives will be in 
attendance at Western’s headquarters throughout the KEA ses- 
sion. Western alumni, students, and friends in general are invited 
to make the Western headquarters their headquarters during 
KEA. 


Complete information concerning summer school at Western can be obtained during a visit to the 
KEA headquarters. 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 
JUNE 3 to JULY 10 JULY 11 to AUGUST 16 


Academic and Professional Courses Offered in 20 Different Departments 


For Complete Information, Write 


Pau L. Garrett, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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Music: Carrollton Trio and Campbellsburg 
Trio. 


BUSINESS: 


Kentucky Ornithological 

Society 

Miss Mabel Slack, Louisville, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Auditorium, Louisville Public Library. 

AppreEss: Mr. Carl Maslowski, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BusINEss SESSION: 


Supervisors and 

Curriculum Group 

Miss Sara Rives, President, Covington, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Brown Hotel, Derby Room. 

SPEAKER: Miss Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana 


University. 


Classroom Teachers 


Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, President, Lexington, 
presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 


Place—Auditorium, Columbia Hall (Louisville 
Service Club, 824 South Fourth 
Street. ) 


ApprEss: “A Program for Classroom Teach- 
ers in Kentucky”— Miss Mabel 
Studebaker, National Education As- 
sociation. 


Kentucky Association 

of Chemistry Teachers 

Austin S. Durham, President, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—Kentucky Hotel, Parlor B. 

1. Call to order by the President. 

2. Old and New Business. 

3. Election of Officers and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

4. “How to Use the Classroom Film”—Cour- 
tesy of D. T. Davis Co. 

5. “The Effect of the Atomic Bomb on the 
Teaching of High School and College 
Chemistry”—Dr. G. L. Corley, Associate 
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Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Louisville. 

6. Round Table Discussion on Dr. Corley’s 
report. 

7. Adjournment. 


Distributive Occupations Group 
S. G. Hembree, President, Corbin, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Brown Hotel, Derby Room. 

1. “A Need for 10,000 Trained Salespeople” 
—Harry Schacter, President, Kaufman- 
Straus Co., Louisville. 

2. “Training of Postwar Personnel”—Mrs. 
Marjorie Waller, Personnel Director, Stew- 
art’s Dry Goods Co., Louisville. 

3. “What the Public Schools Are Doing in 
Vocational Sales Training”—NMiss Louis D. 
Clark, Teacher-Coordinator, Simon Kenton 
High School, Covington. 

4. “What Public Schools Are Doing in Pro- 
viding Out-of-School Training”—Joe Mc- 
Cauly, Area Teacher-Coordinator, Harlan 
County Vocational Schools. 


5. Discussion—Questions and Answers. 


Industrial Arts Section 

Edgar Mara, President, Covington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:00 Noon (Luncheon.) 
Place—Kentucky Hotel, Mirror Room. 


SPEAKER: “The K.E.A. Program for Improv- 
ing Education in Kentucky”—Mr. 
John W. Brooker, Director of Public 
Relations, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 


INTERMISSION: 10 Minutes. 
BusINnEss SESSION: 


DEMONSTRATION: “The Use of Motion Pic- 
tures as an Aid in Teaching”—(The 
demonstration will be conducted by 
the D. T. Davis Company, Lexington, 
Ky.) 


Supervisors of 

Student Teaching Group 

Charles C. Graham, President, Berea, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
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Place—Brown Hotel, Parlors A, B, C. 


SPEAKER: “Challenges We Must Face”—Dr. 
Edith E. Beechel. 


Business: Election of Officers. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Department of 

Secondary Education 

- I. Satterlee, President, Alexandria, presid- 
ing 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 


Place—Memorial Auditorium, Fourth and 
Kentucky Streets. 


AppREss: “What Should We Teach in the 
Post War Years?”—Dr. S. L. Eby, 
Professor of Education, University 
of Cincinnati. 


Discussion led by Dr. Eby to follow. 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Commission of Secondary Schools 

Dr. Arville Wheeler, President, Ashland, pre- 
siding 

Time—2:30 p.m., Thursday. 


Place—Third Floor Ballroom, Henry Clay 
Hotel. 


2:30—Dean Warren Lappin, Morehead Teach- 
ers College, on “Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools.” 


3:15—Dr. George Reavis, Director, Curric- 
ulum of Cincinnati Public Schools, on 


“The Curricula of the Secondary 
Schools.” 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 

Rev. F. N. Pitt, PhD, Chairman, Louisville, 
presiding 

Time—2:30, Thursday. 

Place—Green Room, Tyler Hotel. 


l. “G. I. Joe in College”—M. E. Mattox, 
Registrar, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


no 


“What About Government Surplus Prop- 
erty”—Harley E. Talley, Regional Rep- 
resentative, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Mathematics Section 

Miss Elizabeth Ragland, President, Lexing- 
ton, presiding 

Time—2:30 p.m., Friday. 

Place—South Room, Brown Hotel. 

Program to be announced. 


Library Group Conference 
Miss Virginia Hayes, President, Covington, 
presiding 
Time—12:00 Noon, Thursday (Luncheon) 
Place—Parlors A, B, C, Brown Hotel. 
SPEAKER: Edwin H. Sauer, Hamilton County 
Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Kentucky Council of 
Teachers of English 


Miss Grace Anderson, President, Lexington, 
presiding 

Time—2:30 p.m., Friday. 

Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 


ADDRESS: (Subject to be announced) —Dr. 
Helene Hartley, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, President of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


BUSINESS MEETING: ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS. 


Physics Section 

W. C. Wineland, President, Morehead, pre- 
siding 

Time—2:30 p.m., Thursday. 

Place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 

Program to be announced. 


Kentucky Council for 
The Social Studies 
A. M. Stickles, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Place—Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
2:00 p.m.—Business Meeting. 
3:00 p.m.—Program Session. 
AppreEss: “What’s Happening in the Social 
Studies”—Merrill F. Hartshorn, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Council 
for the Social Studies. 
“Looking Ahead in Kentucky 
Schools”—Ellis F. Hartford, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. 


- 


ADDRESS: 
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Music Section 

Miss Helen Boswell, Louisville, presiding. 

Time—Friday, 12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 

Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

Music: (Program to be announced.) 

LUNCHEON 

A Forum on “The Music Content of the 

Changing Curricula.” 

LEADER: J. Robert Allen, Chairman of the 
Advisory Commission for the Music Pro- 
gram in Louisville Public Schools. 

Discussion: Dr. John Dotson, Curriculum 
Director, Louisville City Schools. 





Special Announcements 
(Continued from page 31) 

The Executives’ Luncheon will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Brown Hotel, on 
Friday, at 12:30 p.m. 

The High School Civic Lecture Series 


luncheon will be held in the Ballroom 





of the Kentucky Hotel on Thursday, at 
12:30 p.m. 

The Peabody College alumni luncheon 
will be held in the Rainbow Room of the 
Henry Clay Hotel, on Thursday, at 
12:15 p.m. 


Breakfasts: 


Murray State Teachers College—Fri- 
day, 8:30 a.m., Mirror Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Western State Teachers College, Fri- 
day, 8:00 a.m., Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 

Phi Delta Kappa—Friday, 8:00 a.m., 
Rainbow Room, Henry Clay Hotel. 

Eastern State Teachers College—Fri- 
day, 8:00 a.m., Ballroom, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Transylvania Colle g e—Thursday, 
8:00 a.m., Room A-1, Henry Clay Hotel. 





What Can Be Done To Make Education 
More Efficient In Kentucky? 


1. Pay all teachers the same salary if 
they have (1) the same education and 
experience (2) equal success ratings 
from their supervisors (3) equal teach- 
ing results. 


2. Give teachers permanent tenure 
after three years of successful teaching 
under standard qualifications. 

3. Establish state schools with special 
techniques to take charge of pupils where 
the techniques of the ordinary schools 
fail. 

4. Make school attendance compul- 
sory until the fundamentals of an edu- 
cation are completed. Attach fines and 
imprisonment to the law for parents and 
guardians who fail to send their children 
to school. Let these fines apply to any 


J. W. JEWELL «. 
Frankfort, Ky. 
& 


County Judge who fails to enforce the 
law. 

5. Hire as many men teachers in each 
county as there are women teachers. 
Make this division of the sexes compul- 
sory in order that our children may have 
the father and mother influence in their 
education as well as in the home. 

6. Teach the dignity of manual labor 
in the schools. The curriculum should 
be so arranged that all pupils would 
have to work some at home or at school. 

7. Establish adult schools in order 
that those people who cannot read and 
write can be taught. These adult schools 
should be so organized that other adults 
can continue their Education. 
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FINANCIAL  JERVACE, 





i yeaa 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 2 & Kokeke 


Dear Friends: 


As a result of many years experience in lending money we have placed educators 
at the top of our list with a Grade-A credit rating. Therefore, when extending them 
; credit no security is required; just the signing of a note. 


Throughout the school term teachers may find need for additional funds; or as the 
school term nears completion and vacations are just around the corner some extra cash 
might assist toward a summer study course or perhaps a more enjoyable vacation. 


Regardless of the purpose COMMUNITY is glad to lend teachers any amount from 
$25 to $300 without security. Let us know how much cash you want and promptly you 
will receive BY MAIL in a plain envelope all necessary papers. A local bank check 
signed by its cashier will be mailed in a PLAIN ENVELOPE for the full amount of 
the loan. Our firm name does not appear 


There will be no deductions—no wage assignments—no insurance—no fines— 
lawful interest charged, nothing more. No inquiry made of relatives, friends or 
executives. The transaction will be completed in your home, which assures strict 
privacy. 


YOU MAY POSTPONE MAKING PAYMENTS DURING VACATION 


Don’t forget—our customers can get additional money even if they owe a present 
balance. Our files contain all the necessary information, therefore promptness is 
assured. 


Come in, phone or mail the attached coupon or turn it over to your friend who may 
want to use it. We will welcome an opportunity to serve you and your friends. 


Cordially yours, 


Ahvahecok 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION AND ALL NECESSARY PAPERS FOR A LOAN 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, ‘HOW TEACHERS BORROW 
BY MAIL,” also necessary papers for a loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate 
me in any manner and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 








Name... Bai 125 ie Beet EL Amt. wish to borrow $__.......-.... 
If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $s. | 
| Street or R. F. D. Address... onan See eee es SER SLE LS ae ee eR 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLyN anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—J. L. Lair, Georgetown, Ky. 


F, E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham. 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 

Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. HeatH anv Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Houcnton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LawLaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons anp CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 





MacmiLtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompaANy—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 

Wesster PusuisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Jonun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encycropepia—Mr. S. C. Callison. 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





The Relation of the 
Community in the 


(igen war with its registration for selec- 
tive service, rationing, bond and 
stamp drives, blood donor campaigns 
and first-aid courses served to bring 
school and community together. Now 
that the fighting is over will the schools 
revert to isolation or will they build on 
the foundation already begun? 

There is no doubt that the community 
is school conscious to an extent hereto- 
fore unknown. Patrons still come to the 
school house seeking extra canning sugar 
or for a ration book for the new baby. 
During the war the school was an effec- 
tive comrade-in-arms. Will it be equally 
effective in serving the community in 
post-war projects? 

Whether or not the community remains 
conscious of the school depends to a large 
extent on how much cognizance the school 


School to the 
Post War World 


FRANK H. STALLINGS 
Principal, Portland and Prentice Schools 
Louisville, Ky. 


takes of the community. What will take 
the place of these many services and 
drives which served to unite school and 
community while the war lasted? Will 
we be Satisfied merely to do those jobs 
more or less thrust upon us or will we 
seek to plan, initiate and foster under- 
takings designed specifically for team 
work between school and community? 
The first of these two questions is al- 
ready being answered for us. Our coun- 
try or the world at large was not cured 
of the malady of war by the signing of 
a treaty. At best the period we face is 
one of convalescence with serious danger 
of a relapse. We have a hungry world 
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of 


THE McKee SERIES 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 2-6, 39c net per book 
Grades 7-9, 45c net per book 


The McKee Workbooks are attractively illustrated and range in 
size from 126 pages to 156 pages per book. Correction keys are 
supplied upon request of teachers using the workbooks. Inven- 
tory Test booklets come in each of the workbooks for Grades Seven 
through Nine. 





£. Shirley HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
KENTUCKY 
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Stationers « Engravers «x Fewelers 
Louwiswille 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


“Louisville would like every Kentuckian to think of it as a second home. We 
happen to be Kentucky's largest city but we realize that without The Purchase, 
The Mountains, The Bluegrass, etc., there would be no city here at all.” 




















JOHNSON PUBLISHING 








COMPANY 




















announces 

















for Spring publication 





Three distinguished new readers 
for intermediate grades 


Titles in order of difficulty 

TRAILS BECKON 

BRAVE and GLAD 
THE WORLD is WIDE 


by 
Rachel S. Sutton e Ethel L. Smither 
Elsie Coleman 


Illustrated in color and black and white by 
artists who know and understand children. 
Write for 
complete descriptive literature 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7 North Second St., Richmond 12, Va. 








to feed, the naked to clothe and the in- 
sidious infection of inflation to combat. 
These calls replace those of rationing 
and blood banks heard during the fight- 
ing. There will be others. 


The second question reaches further. 
After all, the war-time drives and serv- 
ices entered into by the school had their 
origin elsewhere. The Treasury Depart- 
ment was the author of the stamp and 
bond drives and the Red Cross urged us 
on to the giving of first-aid courses. Can- 
not the schools now take some place of 
leadership? Cannot pupils, teachers and 
administrators initiate projects that will 
enlist the people of the community in 
undertakings of high purpose? Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation, Public Health, Consumer 
Education, Recreation, and Forums on 
countless community issues are projects 


. which serve to indicate the scope of the 


possibilities. 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL 





APRIL, 1946 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
UREN RI en Ss Tullus Chambers 
BEVIER-CLEATON ...............----------- Paul Phillips 
REN gag is es eee O. L. Adams 
| Se ee James W. Depp 
WAP ROQEIDD: oon. ecnee tend Le - Ee Eates 
UNE MRE esos ocs catndanSeccees es Eltis Henson 
MADISONVILLE ............-.-------------- Harper Gatton 
ph oo Cee eae et W. L. Carter 


GC O ; | nae eee Loa H. L. Smith 


et pec oracle Lee Kirkpatrick 
SGOBTSVIDLE. ..-.....-.--<s-<- Bradford D. Mutchler 
SHE VER} GROVE... ics. cent J. W. Prewitt 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


Counties Superintendent 
Aivprmabeeia ss 8 8 C. T. Ward 
BRECGHHEARIDGCE) 25 ooo. H. B. Hines 
ner CET ie eRe RT Louis Arnold 
FI sissies sess wenicostebanaate Roy True 
JAC Rerne 2 oe ee Mrs. Luther Farmer 
isis coatneicareccun Mary Cyril Mudd 
WE since tcesissnsrcenince Rawdy Whitaker 
OGM as sae A. W. Payne 
a... ae RRR ROPRRENET ERNE he Thomas Rogers 
TOD citi ccm stn socndo VERT Claude Hightower 
TRIG Occ chi co Re J. N. Holland 
WOODFORD: .-..2255 2 Se James B. Heird 
Counties 

Boone Daviess Nelson Scott 
Bourbon Montgomery Pike 


Cities 
Carrollton Greenville Midway 
Catlettsburg Hopkinsville Nicholasville 
Fordsville Maysville Parksville 
Greensburg Middleburg Somerset 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
keeping fun. It’s from a 
recent guest 

**To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.°” 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALTON, Vine Grove 

First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHAtt, Columbia 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 








James T. Atton, Chairman June 30, 1947 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.................. June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNoLp, Morgantown..................... June 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford....................... June 30, 1947 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, Louisville......June 30, 1947 











TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGurre, Grayson..............-.---- June 30, 1947 
R. T. Wurttincuiit, Hazard...................- June 30, 1946 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset. June 30, 1946 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 





Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaicr: 
President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Szconp Distarct: 
President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morganfield 
Tarp District: ‘ 
President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
Fourrs Distaicr: 
President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
Firta Disraicr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Upper Cumpercanp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 

Mippte CumBercanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Waite, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 

Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 

Eastern District: 

President—Tom Rowland, Vanceb. _, 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 

Nortuern District: 

President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

Centrat District: 

President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DePaRTMENT oF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville 
Department or Erementary Epucation : 
President—Mrs, Carmon Morrow, Paducah 
Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray 
DeraRTMENT oF Seconpary Epucation : 
President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell County High School, 
Alexandria 
‘wu Wallis, Lexington Junior High 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Miss Grace Anderson, University High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual High School, Louisville 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President—Dr. Alberta W. Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western State Teachers College, 


Bowling Green 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Conf of Math ics Teachers: 





President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Junior High 
School, Lexington 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro Senior High School, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 
President—J. Reid Sterrett, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
DeprarTMENT oF SeconpaRy ScHooL PRINCIPALS: 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemingsburg 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 912 Cherokee Road, Louis- 
ville 
DEPARTMENT OF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 Transylvania Park, Lex- 


ington 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board of Education, Louisville 


Art Section: 
President—Dr. Fred P. Giles, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 Western Parkway, Louisville 
DeparTMENT oF VocaTIonaL EpucaTIon: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Abrens Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville 


Agricultural Education: 


President—G. H. England, Campbellsburg 
Secretary—Luther Rice, Salyersville 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Distributive Occupations Education Section: 
President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 Catalpa Road, Lexington 
Guidance: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan 
Secretary—Dr. H. L. Davis, LaFayette School, Lexington 
Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington 
Trades and Industries: 
President—George H. Ochs, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
DePaRTMENT OF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union College, Barbourville 
Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching: 
President—Charles C. Graham, Berea 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 

President—No report nae 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The Puritan, Louisville 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of Science: 
President— 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah 


No report 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President —Mise Dorothy Davis, Ashland High School, Ashland 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelbyville High School, 
Shelbyville 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers: , 
President—Austin S. Durham, Highlands High School, Ft. 
Thomas ; < 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville High School, Maysville 


*DEPARTMENT OF — TEACHERS : 
*(Affiliation pending : 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 4 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 





K ky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak St., Louisville 





Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 High St., Bowling Green 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 


President—Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 


— Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louis- 
ville 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 


President—John Heldman, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


Visual Education Association: 


Vice-President—Miss Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Ave., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Library Group Conference: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes High School, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry Clay High School, Lex- 
ington 
Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Vacant 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 
School Board Members Association: 


President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, Uni ity of K ky, I 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 





TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort...........cccccsseee-January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville......ccoc-sccsossseene-J UNC 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Coving June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30, 1946 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hend June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 














International Relations Section: 


President— { 


Secretary— No report 


Kentucky Association of Deans of Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray z 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 
Kentucky Association of Church Related Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: 
President— 1 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools : 
President—Dr. J. K. Long, Board of Education, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 


No report 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Kentucky Business Education Association: 
Geatine~Thaae A. Fitzhugh, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington ‘ nie 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


Industrial Arts: ; 
"Poochdent~Edgee E. Mara, Holmes High School, Covington : 
Secretary—Eivind ©. Eiken, Manual High School, Louisville 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors: : 
President—Miss Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th Street, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacuers’ Retirement System : 


TIME EXPIRES 


hie - i Clay High School, 
Mary J. Maguire, Chsirmen, Henry Clay June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 








L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 

Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 

John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort 





January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville.........June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 











Commission oN ProressionaL Ernics 





TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville. . June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 
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TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville...........-..--.------- June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


THE PUBLISHERS PRESENT: 

HEATH: “Builders of the Old World,” by 
Gertrude Hartman. An excellent introduction 
to world history, supplemented by activities 
and numerous illustrations. For Grades 5 
and 6. 

GINN: “Exploring Our World,” by Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner, and Bradley is a colorful in- 
troduction to the study of science. It should 
be especially useful since more than half of 
it is devoted to checks and experiments and 
colored pictures. 

WEBSTER: “My Country” by Ames, Ames, 
and Ousley is a fifth grade American history 
telling the story of our country in a simple 
and scholarly manner. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
“Charting Intercultural Education,” a hand- 
book guiding the discussion of the topic. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN: “Thorndike Century 
Beginning Dictionary” is a “must” for the 
young student of dictionary age. Detailed 
and full of illustrations, it provides necessary 
instructions for its use. 

ZANER-BLASER: “Writing on the Black- 
board” is a helpful guide for teachers and 
students. 

SOUTH-WESTERN: “Type With One 
Hand” by Nina K. Richardson is a thoroughly 
detailed manual designed to assist men who 
lost one hand in the war, but it may well be 
used by others who are handicapped. 





NON-FICTION 


PROCEED WITHOUT DELAY by Set. 
Thomas R. St. George. Crowell. $2. The 
humorous side of army life is shown in this 
successor to “% Postmaster.” People and 
situations come alive under the delightful 
scrutiny of the author, whose attempts at 
seriousness somehow fall flat. Definitely in 


the mood are the accompanying cartoons, also 
by the author. 


IMMORTAL VILLAGE by Donald Culross 
Peattie. University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 
The history of Europe is unfolded in the 
telling of the adventures of Vence, a little 
village in southern France. Her indomitable 
will to survive even against the most difficult 


of circumstances is a rare expression to faith. 
The lyric quality of the prose is paralleled by 
the beauty of the woodblocks done by Paul 
Landacre. 

THE COSSACKS by Maurice Hindus. 
Doubleday. $3. One of the most eminent of 
the writing authorities on Russia adds to his 
collection this “story of a warrior people.” 
In a colorful manner he introduces these peo- 
ple from the beginnings to the present time 
and emphasizes their contribution to world 
civilization. Though it is highly valuable 
history, it lacks the sparkle and vitality of 
the author’s “Mother Russia.” 

SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY by Kenneth 
S. Davis. Doubleday. $3.50. Dwight Eisen- 
hower is one of the great military leaders of 
the world and one of the most popular Ameri- 
can heroes of all times. As such, he is the 
fitting subject of an exhaustive biography 
which begins with his early American fore- 
bears. All details are included and this is a 
sincere and scholarly tribute to a great man. 

THE TREASURE CHEST edited by J. Don- 
ald Adams. Dutton. $2.50. Called “an an- 
thology of contemplative prose,” this is a col- 
lection of thought-provoking extracts from 
the world’s important writers. The serious 
reader will find much to enlighten and sus- 
tain. 





FICTION 

TIME REMEMBERED by Laurie Hillyer. 
Macmillan. $2. The years of a family grow- 
ing up come alive and sparkling from the pen 
of a “new” author. All of the things which 
happen to the parents and three children are 
told with sympathy and color. The book is 
one of rare entertainment and it furnishes as 
well a captivating picture of American life, 
1932-1942. 

WARD TWENTY by James Warner Bellah. 
Doubleday. $2. Frank and relentless is this 
account of life within a military hospital. 
Emphasis is placed upon the men and their 
efforts at mental and physical adjustment. 
Though the emphasis is upon the sensual re- 
actions, the novel carries force and authen- 
ticity. 
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SUMMER - 1946 


“__Where Nature’s Classrooms are Ideal” 






MOREHEAD 


FOR PLEASURE—Modern swimming pool, well-kept tennis courts, shaded lawns, 


streams for boating and fishing, scenic trails for hikes and picnics. 











FOR STUDY—Scholarly faculty, balanced curricula, well-equipped laboratories, Com- 
munity School Workshop, Teaching of Reading Workshop, Band Camp. 







Two Summer Terms 


June 5 to July 12 July 15 to August 21 















Meet Some of Kentucky’s 


Most Ambitious and Progressive Young Teachers 






at 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


This Summer 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER ee re eee 
; AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY OFFERS 
‘ A full program in all six 
4 colleges and in the graduate : t 
t ,school. A balanced sched- scheme 
ule of social activities. June 17—July 20 

A series of workshops in the 

College of Education which 
‘ will be of interest to teachers, 
i supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents. 
Special independent work in 

most departments to be used 
second summer term as refresher courses. 
July 22—August 24 
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: ‘ b Lexington 
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